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INTRODUCTION 


Copyright  by  John  M.  Steiner 

On  June  6,  1975,  after  a  lengthy  correspondence  and  many 

telephone  conversations,  my  wife  and  I  finally  visited  Albert 
Speer,  architect  and  former  Nazi  Minister  of  Armament,  at  his 
residence  in  Heidelberg.  I  went  there  to  share  with  him,  among 
other  things,  my  experiences  in  the  slave  labor  camp  Blechhammer 
and  to  better  understand  why  and  how  it  could  have  happened  that 
we  found  ourselves  in  such  a  predicament.  This  meeting  with 
Speer  turned  out  to  be  more  than  a  mere  interview  or  exchange  of 
views;  it  became  an  encounter  or,  even  better,  a  catharsis  of 
suppressed  feelings  and  experiences  we  both  had  a  need  to  share 
with  each  other. 

I  especially  remember  his  eyes.  They  expressed  apprehension 
and  fear,  fear  of  being  accused,  assailed,  possibly  even 
extorted,  or  subjected  to  an  outburst  of  my  wrath  accompanied 
with  a  barrage  of  expletives.  None  of  this  occurred,  of  course. 
For  the  most  part,  the  meeting  was  remarkably  peaceful,  but  not 
exactly  innocuous.  At  first  there  was  an  expression  of  civilized 
but  pointed  hostility  which  quickly  dissipated  when  we  reluc¬ 
tantly  discovered  humanity  in  each  other,  faint  as  it  may  have 
been.  It  was  on  this  very  basis  that  we  structured  our  exchange 
of  feelings,  experiences,  and  ideas,  our  conversation.  Albert 
Speer  talked  about  his  early  process  of  development  and  formation 
of  his  ambitions  triggered  by  the  encounter  with  the  charismatic 
dictator,  Adolf  Hitler. 
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Above  all,  during  the  conversation  with  Speer,  I  came  to  the 
same  horrifying  recognition  as  my  fellow  survivor  Samuel  Pisar, 
namely,  that  I  too  could  have  become  a  perpetrator  under  certain 
conditions  and  circumstances.1  I  too  could  have  been  driven  by 
ambition  and  a  lust  for  power.  To  satisfy  my  own  selfish  needs, 
uninhibited,  uncivilized  drives  with  a  dogmatic,  militant,  and 
absolutist  ideology,  I  too  could  have  harmed  others,  done 
dreadful  things  to  them.  All  this  in  the  name  of  a  myth  or 
belief  system  unsubstantiated  by  any  evidence  or  fact.  This, 
indeed,  had  been  the  case  in  the  camps  when  fellow  inmates  turned 
against  each  other  to  enhance  their  chances  of  survival .  In  such 
situations  they  justified  their  acts  of  cruelty  and  killing  with 
the  aid  of  an  irrational  ideology.  On  this  ideological 
perspective  they  posited  their  rationalization  of  their  deeds, 
which  made  them  accomplices  of  their  persecutors. 

Facing  Albert  Speer,  suddenly,  I  became  more  humble  and  less 
accusatory.  I  recollected  to  him  what  had  occurred  during  my 
stay  in  Blechhammer,  the  synfuel  plant  in  Upper  Silesia,  and 
then,  in  a  moment  of  bitterness  and  anger,  told  him  that  he,  in 
fact,  had  been  my  boss.  "No,  no,"  he  replied  defensively,  "not 
I,  but  Goring  was  your  boss." 

Yes,  indeed,  industrial  technologically-refined  mass 
destruction  was  organized,  structured,  and  neatly  compartmental¬ 
ized  to  function  as  friction-free  as  possible  along  assembly-line 
dimensions.  During  the  night  of  October  14-15,  1947,  in  his  cell 

1  Samuel  Pisar,  Das  Blut  der  Hoffnung  (Le  sang  de  l’espolr), 
(Reinbeck  bei  Hamburg:  Rowohlt  Verlag,  1979),  p.  218. 
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at  Spandau  prison,  Hermann  Goring  conveniently  committed  suicide 
by  biting  on  a  cyanide  capsule.  So  the  technocrat  Speer, 

Minister  of  Armament,  was  not  responsible  for  what  had  happened 
to  me  and  my  fellow  inmates  at  the  synfuel  plant  at  Blechhammer. 
Who  then  was  responsible?  Hitler,  alone?  Obviously,  that  was 
not  possible.  We  agreed  that  Hitler  was  the  prime  instigator,  of 
course.  However,  he  needed  others  who  were  willing  to  carry  out 
his  orders,  make  them  a  reality.  In  1941  Hitler  gave  a  verbal 
order  to  the  Reichsfuhrer- SS  Heinrich  Himmler  to  execute  the 
genocide.  Other  Nazi  leaders  collaborated  with  him  in  this 
venture.  During  our  discussion,  I  made  it  clear  to  Speer  that 
all  the  members  of  the  Nazi  power  elite  were  indeed  co- 
responsible.  They  ordered  their  subordinates  to  do  the  actual 
killing.  The  organizational  details  and  administrative  coordina¬ 
tion  of  the  Final  Solution  was  concluded  during  the  so-called 
Wannsee  Conference  on  January  20,  1942,  chaired  by  SS- 

Obergruppenfuhrer  Reinhard  Heydrich. 

Before  we  parted,  he  gave  me  a  copy  of  his  book, 
RECOLLECTIONS ,  with  a  handwritten  dedication:  "To  Professor  John 
Steiner  with  cordial  thanks  for  his  supportive  and  strengthening 
discussion.  With  all  the  best  wishes,  Albert  Speer."2  After 
this  exchange  of  ideas  and  experiences  with  Speer,  I  felt  an 
obligation  to  complete  my  own  recollections  I  had  started  in  1953 


2  Albert  Speer,  Erinnerungen  (Berlin:  Propylaen  Verlag, 
1969),  passim.  See  also  Albert  Speer,  Spandau ,  The  Secret 
Diaries  (New  York:  Pocket  Books,  1979),  passim.  Albert  Speer, 
Infiltration  (New  York:  McMillan  Publishing  Co.,  Inc.  1981), 
passim . 
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of  my  experiences  in  Nazi  death  camps.  How  will  we  all  behave 
after  this  nightmarish,  Kafkaesque  event,  the  Nazi  Holocaust,  the 
next  time  around?3  Have  we  learned  to  better  understand  the 
origins  of  the  Holocaust  and  so  prevent  a  reccurrence  of  such  a 
cataclysm?  How  will  we  act  as  responsible  citizens  and  apply 
what  we,  hopefully,  have  learned  in  everyday  life,  in  our  human 
relationships  to  prevent  another  escalation  of  violence  into 
genocide? 

During  the  last  phase  of  our  encounter,  I  asked  Albert  Speer 
if  he  thought  that  there  could  ever  be  a  reconciliation  between 
surviving  victims  of  the  Nazi  Holocaust  and  those  co-responsible 
for  it.  Speer's  answer  was  an  unequivocal  "no."  Such  horrendous 
crimes  against  humanity,  he  said,  could  never  be  forgiven.  I  was 
left  with  the  nagging  thought  -  would  we  be  enemies  forever,  are 
we  still  enemies  of  the  ancient  Romans?  Speer,  for  one,  with 
whom  I  had  such  a  meaningful  and  constructive  discourse  was  one 
of  the  major  desk-chair  perpetrators  in  the  Nazi  power  hierarchy, 
a  war  criminal .  He  was  the  one  in  charge  of  the  Nazi  war 
industry.  In  it,  thousands  of  innocent  human  beings  suffered  and 
died  as  slave  laborers  under  the  most  inhuman  and  dreadful 
conditions  imaginable.  I  was  one  who  had  survived.  I,  with  many 
others,  will  have  to  come  to  terms  with  this  most  painful 
question:  can  there  be  no  reconciliation?  Perhaps,  with  a 


Franz  Kafka,  The  Trial,  ( Harmondsworth ,  Middlesex:  Penguin 
Books,  1953),  passim . 

Franz  Kafka,  The  Castle,  (New  York:  The  Modern  Library, 
1969) ,  passim . 
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better  understanding  of  human  nature,  the  condition  humaine,  we 
hopefully  will  recognize,  comprehend,  prevent,  and  forgive. 

My  meeting  with  Albert  Speer  ended  in  surprising  harmony. 

He  talked  about  his  early  courtship  and  subsequent  great  love  for 
the  young  and  beautiful  woman  who  became  his  wife.  He  let  me 
read  some  of  his  letters  and  poems  he  had  composed  for  her.  He 
also  gave  me  a  copy  of  his  diary  to  read.  How  could  a  person 
with  such  capacity  for  love  and  affection  become  implicated  in 
mass  destruction?  What  makes  us  so  different  from  him?  A  rather 
disturbing  and  frightening  thought. 

While  driving  my  wife  and  me  in  his  convertible  to  the 
Heidelberg  railway  station,  Albert  Speer  told  us  about  his 
enthusiasm  for  fast  luxury  cars.  Just  as  a  child  in  Prague  I 
could  never  have  imagined  in  my  most  horrid  nightmares  that  one 
day  I  would  become  an  inmate  in  unimaginable  death  camps,  as 
little  would  I  have  believed  as  inmate  at  Auschwitz-Birkenau  and 
finally  Dachau  that  31  years  later  I  would  be  chauffeured  by  a 
Nazi  Minister  of  Armament.  Is  it  not  amazing  how  roles  and 
behaviors  change  in  time  and  space,  in  fact,  how  interchangeable 
they  are  under  different  circumstances  and  conditions?  We  need 
to  ask  ourselves  why  we  play  the  roles  we  do,  and  how  the  way  we 
play  them  will  affect  others.  Are  we  accountable  for  the 
consequences?  The  answer  is  affirmative;  we  are. 

It  was  in  the  camps  that  I  first  recognized  how  vulnerable 
we  humans  are,  how  easily  we  can  be  morally  corrupted.  In  this 
kind  of  environment,  this  type  of  social  setting,  interaction  and 
structure  we  experienced  human  destructiveness  which  Erich  Fromm 
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addressed  so  eloquently.4  Such  a  setting  can  only  be  prevented 
or  countered  with  utmost  humanity,  concern,  and  compassion  and  a 
mind  set  emanating  a  tolerance  of  ambiguity.  "An  infernal  order 
such  as  Nazism,"  in  the  words  of  the  late  Primo  Levi,  one  of  the 
most  insightful  and  gifted  writers  and  survivors  of  the 
Holocaust,  "exercises  a  dreadful  power  of  seduction  which  is 
difficult  to  guard  against.  Instead  of  sanctifying  its  victims, 
it  degrades  and  corrupts  them,  makes  them  similar  to  itself, 
surrounds  itself  with  great  and  small  complicities.  In  order  to 
resist,  one  needs  a  very  solid  moral  framework,  .  .  .  something 

sadly  missing  in  our  contemporary  life.  "It  is  typical  of 
regimes  in  which  all  power  rains  down  from  above  and  no  criticism 
can  rise  from  below,  to  weaken  and  confound  people's  capacity  for 
judgment  to  create  a  vast  zone  of  grey  consciences  that  stands 
between  the  great  men  of  evil  and  the  pure  victims. 

Today,  we  continue  to  be  destructive,  too  dazzled  by  power, 
money  and  "thingies,"  obsessed  with  mundane  preoccupations  such 
as  conspicuous  consumption,  the  media,  entertainment,  spectator 
sports,  physical  appearance,  external  values  in  general.  We  are 
escaping  from  reality  psycho-emotional ly ,  and  with  the  use  of 
chemical  substances,  generally  devoting  ourselves  to  useless 
doings.  We  "forget  our  essential  fragility,"  forget  that  all  of 
us  are  in  a  technocratic,  nuclear  ghetto,  "that  the  ghetto  is 

4  Erich  Fromm,  The  Anatomy  of  Human  Destructiveness , 
(Greenwich,  Conn:  A  Fawcett  Crest  Book,  1975),  passim . 

^  Primo  Levi,  Moments  of  Reprieve ,  (New  York:  Penguin  Books, 
1986),  p.  171. 

^  Ibid. 
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fenced  in  and  that  beyond  the  fence  stand  the  lords  of  death,  and 
not  far  away  the  train  is  waiting."7  Just  as  under  Hitler,  if 
not  more  so,  we  are  under  the  influence  of  the  image  makers,  the 
opinion  shapers,  the  dream  merchants,  and  the  illusionists. 

What  have  we  learned,  what  are  others  going  to  learn  from 
our  experience  before  it  is  too  late?  As  survivors,  we  can  only 
tell  how  it  was  but  cannot  transmit  our  experience  to  others. 
However,  it  would  be  improvident  of  us  not  to  talk  and  write 
about  our  experience.  By  not  doing  so,  we  would  permit  this 
great  opportunity  to  dissipate.  Mistaken,  indeed,  would  be  the 
purpose  of  our  survival  now  if  we  returned  empty-handed  from  this 
life  without  having  given  a  reflected  account  of  our  experience.® 
We  owe  this  contribution  to  humanity,  a  debt  to  be  paid,  an 
awesome  responsibility  for  having  survived  the  Holocaust. 


7  Ibid. ,  p .  172 . 

®  W.Y.  Evans-Wentz  (ed.),  The  Tibetan  Book  of  the  Dead, 
(London:  Oxford  University  Press,  1974),  p.  X. 
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SLAVE  LABORER  AT  THE  BLECHHAMMER  (EHRENFORST)  SYNFUEL  PLANT 

Copyright  by  John  M.  Steiner 

In  the  spring  of  1944,  I  was  18  and  my  father,  Kurt  Steiner, 
was  44  years  old.  We  had  worked  in  the  slave  labor  camp 
Blechhammer  at  Ehrenforst  in  Upper  Silesia,  a  satellite  of 
Auschwitz-Birkenau ,  for  about  a  year.  In  this  camp  there  were 
about  four-thousand  slave  laborers  working  for  Hermann  Goring' s 
Oberschl esische  Hydrierwerke  (OHW)  -  Upper-Silesian  Hydrogenera¬ 
tion  plant.  The  entire  plant  was  permeated  with  a  pungent 
sulfuric  odor  which  was  strongly  reminiscent  of  roast  pork.  This 
association  was  not  exactly  very  desirable  because  it  only 
accentuated  the  excruciating  deprivation  of  food  and  chronic 
state  of  starvation.  Specifically,  it  brought  to  mind  delicious, 
highly  caloric  food  which  inmates  missed  more  than  anything  else. 
We  in  the  camps  were  obsessed  with  food,  dreamt  and  talked  about 
it  incessantly. 

The  National  Socialist  Regime’s  goal  was  to  build  one  of  the 
largest  plants  in  the  Reich  for  converting  coal  into  synthetic 
fuel  vital  to  the  war  effort.  For  this  reason,  the  Allies 
periodically  bombed  Blechhammer.  During  air  raids,  German 
foremen  and  SS-personnel  left  their  work  assignments  and  took 
refuge  in  air  raid  shelters  reserved  for  the  "superior  race." 
Inmates  were  not  allowed  to  enter  air  raid  shelters,  and, 
consequently,  many  were  killed  by  Allied  bombs  and  subsequent 


explosions . 
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Occasionally  the  attacking  Allied  bomber  crews  would  release 
huge  quantities  of  glistening  tinfoil  strips  to  mislead  the 
German  anti-aircraft  defense  system.  This  was  to  prevent  the 
detection  of  the  bombers'  positions.  The  sudden  appearance  of 
the  shiny  tinfoil  strips  had  a  revitalizing  psychological  effect 
on  me.  It  gave  me  a  glimmer  of  hope  and  somewhat  renewed  my 
confidence.  Yes,  I  even  experienced  a  kind  of  joy.  It  meant 
that  this  time  Nazi  Germany,  our  tyrants,  were  under  attack  for  a 
change.  The  Allies  might  defeat  them.  Provided  we  could  hold 
out  long  enough,  we  would  be  free. 

I  also  welcomed  these  air  raids  because  these  were  the  only 
times  I  was  left  alone.  Usually  I  went  into  the  basement  of  the 
building  where  I  worked  and  slept  peacefully,  because  I  was 
chronically  exhausted,  drained  and,  above  all,  undisturbed  by 
tyrannizers.  Other  inmates  in  the  basement  in  fear  of  their 
lives  prayed  to  God  in  Hebrew  to  preserve  them  from  being  killed. 
Once  while  I  slept,  a  bomb  crashed  through  the  ceiling  just  above 
my  head,  but  failed  to  explode  and  remained  stuck  in  the  concrete 
-  a  dud.  A  rather  narrow  escape.  About  a  day  later  after 
another  air  raid,  a  huge  natural  gas  tank  suddenly  exploded. 
Beneath  it,  prior  to  the  explosion,  a  fellow  inmate  and  I  were 
ladling  a  watery  turnip  soup  during  a  brief  lunch  break.  I  saw 
the  initial  sparks  and  ran  for  my  life,  shouting  to  him  to  do 
likewise.  His  presence  of  mind  was  somewhat  slower;  consequent¬ 
ly,  he  was  virtually  roasted  alive  and  died  shortly  afterwards  in 
the  camp's  infirmary  barrack. 
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During  one  of  these  air  raids,  I  remember  an  aircraft  being 
shot  down  and  some  lucky  crew  members  parachuting  out  of  the 
burning  machines.  At  that  time,  I  felt  hopeless  and  defeated. 

The  notion  that  perhaps  some  of  the  crew  were  saved  gave  me 
something  to  be  thankful  for.  I  knew,  of  course,  that  Allied 
victory  would  bring  liberation  and  survival.  I  so  much  wished 
and  hoped  for  it,  more  than  can  be  put  into  words  now,  after  the 
fact . 

About  this  time,  I  volunteered  to  work  in  a  special  work 
detail  ( commando )  to  recover  duds  outside  the  camp  and  in  the 
synfuel  plant.  Starving  inmates  eagerly  volunteered  for  this 
hazardous  task  to  obtain  extra  rations.  Many  lost  their  lives 
when  the  bombs  they  attempted  to  recover  exploded.  The  means  of 
recovery  were  materially  and  technically  utterly  insufficient  and 
unsafe.  A  well-meaning  Jewish  camp  elder^  summoned  me  and 
explained  that  the  extra  rations  of  food  were  not  worth  the 
extreme  risk.  I  accepted  his  reasoning,  was  relieved  from  this 
duty,  and  subsequently  re-assigned  to  the  plant's  industrial 
electricians'  work  detail. 

I  was  ordered  to  report  to  the  German  civilian  head  of  the 
electrical  plant  operation,  infamously  known  and  nicknamed  the 
"fat  man."  Considering  the  war-time  food  shortage,  he  looked 
very  well  fed,  indeed,  to  say  the  least.  He  questioned  me  about 
my  qualifications  as  an  electrician.  I  informed  him  that  I  went 

^  Jewish  inmate  in  charge  of  all  inmates  in  the  camp, 
directly  responsible  to  the  SS  camp  authorities. 
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through  a  trade  school  and  that  I  had  worked  as  an  apprentice  in 
an  electrical  shop  in  Prague.  The  "fat  man"  found  me  to  be 
qualified  and  assigned  me  to  his  deputy,  "Meister  (foreman) 
Homann,"  as  we  had  to  call  him.  He  was  a  middle-aged,  greyish- 
blue  eyed,  ash  blond  man  with  sharp  features  and  a  pronounced 
limp,  and  a  very  skilled  worker.  He  directly  supervised  a  group 
of  fellow  inmates.  They  were  mostly  Belgian,  French,  Dutch, 
German  and  Czech  Jews.  Whenever  I  was  not  working  to  his 
satisfaction,  " Meister "  Homann  would  come  and  cuss  me  out, 
lightly  slap  my  face,  or  what  he  preferred  to  do,  squeeze  my  nose 
so  hard  that  the  fluids  started  running.  The  "fat  man"  who  liked 
to  fraternize  with  the  SS  was  more  vicious  and  cruel .  He  would 
sneak  up  behind  our  backs  in  order  to  catch  us  procrastinating  or 
find  fault  with  our  work  and  then  hit  us  mercilessly.  Since  he 
was  strong  and  heavy,  his  blows  were  painful  and  crippling.  I 
worked  as  an  industrial  electrician  throughout  my  stay  in 
Blechhammer,  in  contrast  to  my  father  who  was  often  re-assigned 
to  different,  more  arduous,  work  details.  His  last  job  at  the 
plant  was  to  carry  heavy  cement  bags  which  impaired  his  health  to 
such  an  extent  that  at  the  end  he  was  a  physical  wreck,  no  longer 
able  to  work,  and  had  to  be  confined  to  the  infirmary  barrack. 

After  every  air  raid,  buildings,  equipment,  machinery  and 
almost  everything  else  was  severely  damaged  or  destroyed. 

Whenever  possible,  I  smashed  some  of  the  valuable  precision 
equipment  to  do  my  part  in  sabotaging  this  vital  war  plant. 

Debris  was  everywhere  and  the  plant  was  riddled  with  small, 
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colorful  metal  bomb  fragments.  Inmates  took  some  of  these  pretty 
rainbow  colored  scraps  because  they  reflected  symbolically  the 
destruction  of  Nazi  war  machinery.  Thin  spaghetti-type  wiring 
lying  around  was  much  in  demand.  The  inmates  used  it  as 
substitute  shoe  lacing  for  their  wooden-soled ,  canvas  shoes. 

Once  the  SS  caught  an  inmate  picking  up  such  wiring.  He  was 
immediately  detained  and  publicly  hanged  the  following  Sunday  for 
having  committed  an  act  of  sabotage.  While  he  was  being  hanged 
by  one  of  the  SS-men,  whom  we  nicknamed  "Tom  Mix,"  the  rope  broke 
twice.  His  agony  was  further  prolonged  when  during  the  third 
time  he  slowly  suffocated,  his  neck  remaining  unbroken.  Almost 
every  Sunday  these  cruel,  unskilled  hangings  took  place  which  had 
to  be  witnessed  by  all  the  inmates  and  the  fully  assembled  SS- 
personnel .  The  condemned  comrades  died  heroically,  without 
complaint  or  whining  (in  contrast  to  some  of  the  major  war 
criminals  hanged  at  Nuremberg,  especially  exemplified  by  SS- 
Obergruppenfiihrer  and  General  of  the  Waffen- SS  Ernst 
Kal tenbrunner ,  the  head  of  the  Reich  Security  Main  Office  [RSHA] , 
Himmler's  right-hand  man  after  Reinhard  Heydrich's  assassination 
in  May  1942).  Before  being  hanged,  some  of  the  comrades  shouted 
encouragement  to  us:  "persevere,  it  will  not  last  forever  ...  be 
courageous  ...  keep  your  heads  up,  don't  despair  ...  don't  forget 
us!”  These  young  men  died  as  true  heroes. 

Once  after  a  welcomed  air  raid,  I  saw  a  German  booklet  on 
the  ground  and  quickly  picked  it  up.  In  any  camp,  reading 
material  was  something  very  special ,  difficult  to  obtain  and 
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rare.  Perusing  it,  I  found  it  was  some  sort  of  a  secret  German 
Armed  Forces  code  book  and  quickly  shoved  it  under  my  blue-and- 
grey  striped  jacket.  While  we  were  marching  back  to  the  camp  in 
the  freezing  cold  weather,  it  slipped  out  of  my  jacket.  One  of 
the  SS-guards  spotted  it  and  picked  it  up.  He  immediately 
notified  his  superiors.  As  a  consequence ,- thousands  of  us  were 
stopped  and  thoroughly  searched  before  we  reached  the  gate  of  the 
camp.  There  must  have  been  at  least  a  three-hour  delay  before  we 
finally  reached  our  barracks.  We  had  to  endure  much  trouble, 
abuse  and  beating,  all  because  of  my  compelling  urge  to  read,  my 
numbness  in  the  freezing  cold  weather,  and  my  carelessness. 

Another  series  of  incidents  comes  to  mind.  These,  however, 
aided  my  survival.  While  working  as  an  electrician  at  the  plant, 
I  accidentally  met  a  civilian  Czech  laborer  from  Bohemia  brought 
to  work  at  the  Blechhammer  war  plant  by  the  German  authorities. 

He  was  a  kind,  compassionate  and  quite  courageous  man.  Upon  my 
request,  he  agreed  to  contact  close  friends  of  ours  in  Prague  and 
ask  them  to  mail  medicine,  food,  money,  clothing,  and  other  vital 
basic  necessities  to  him  for  me.  He  would  then  hand  these  over 
to  me  at  an  inconspicuous,  safe  place  at  the  plant. 

Whenever  this  occurred,  I  placed  the  surreptitiously 
obtained  treasures  in  the  knapsack  I  had  "organized"  from  a 
British  POW  who  in  his  haste  had  abandoned  it  during  an  air  raid. 
He  must  have  been  in  quite  a  panic  to  leave  this  precious  canvas 
pouch  with  its  fantastic  contents,  luxury  food  -  absolute  bliss: 
chocolate,  powdered  milk,  biscuits,  tea,  and  marmalade. 
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The  knapsack  may  very  well  have  belonged  to  a  middle-aged, 
British  POW  with  whom  I  came  into  contact  while  working  with  a 
friend  outside  a  building  in  the  synfuel  plant.  This  British 
POW,  along  with  other  similarly  situated  fellow  countrymen,  was 
assigned  to  a  work  detail  close  to  us.  During  an  unguarded 
moment,  he  approached  me  and  my  friend  and  asked  if  either  of  us 
would  be  willing  to  have  anal  intercourse  with  him  for  chocolate, 
biscuits  and/or  tea.  Even  under  these  conditions  of  extreme 
deprivation,  I  was  repulsed  and  horrified  to  receive  such  an 
offer  and  refused  without  hesitation.  It  was  the  first  time  I 
had  ever  heard  of  such  an  appalling  thing.  My  friend,  after  some 
reflection,  accepted,  and  the  POW  and  he  agreed  on  a  rendezvous. 
Subsequently,  he  offered  me  some  of  the  thus  obtained  chocolate, 
but  I  could  not  accept  it,  knowing  what  he  must  have  gone 
through . 

In  contrast  to  the  above  incident,  the  transactions  with  my 
kind  Czech  fellow  countryman  usually  went  quite  smoothly, 
logistically  as  well  as  morally,  and  I  was  able  to  bring  the 
spoils,  these  lifesavers,  back  to  the  camp  and  share  them  with  my 
father  and  very  select  few  friends.  Once,  however,  after  having 
just  received  the  contraband  from  my  Czech  friend,  I  was  stopped 
by  the  most  vicious  and  cruel  SS-man  in  the  camp,  the  already 
mentioned  "Tom  Mix."  He  had  received  this  nickname  because  he 
was  always  ready  to  pull  his  Luger  pistol  from  its  holster  and 
shoot  at  inmates  without  any  apparent  reason,  other  than  perhaps 
to  satisfy  his  sadistic  lust.  To  have  an  encounter  with  him  was, 
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at  the  least,  hazardous  to  one's  health.  When  I  spotted  him 
approaching  me,  I  placed  my  knapsack  out  of  his  immediate  sight, 
shifting  it  on  the  left  side  towards  my  back.  After  abruptly 
stopping  me,  he  asked  me  what  I  was  doing  outside  my  assigned 
work  place  but  did  not  appear  to  notice  my  bulging  knapsack.  In 
my  impeccable  German,  I  replied  that  I  had  been  sent  on  an  errand 
by  my  foreman,  Mr.  Homann.  He  lightly  slapped  my  face  twice  and 
shouted  that  I'd  better  not  be  caught  by  him  again.  He  yelled, 
"The  next  time  it  will  be  the  end  of  you!"  and  let  me  go .  I 
thanked  my  lucky  stars  and  disappeared  in  a  quick  hurry. 

This  occurrence  reinforced  my  recognition  how  important  it 
was  to  be  alert  at  all  times,  more  specifically  inconspicuous 
when  danger  lurked  around  the  corner  and  to  be  visible  when 
something  was  to  be  gained. 

On  another  occasion  I  had  just  received  my  supplies  from  my 
Czech  benefactor,  and  my  knapsack  was  completely  filled.  All 
inmates  returning  from  work  were  suddenly  stopped  to  be  searched 
at  the  main  gate  of  the  camp.  As  previously  mentioned,  these 
searches  were  very  thorough.  If  I  had  been  caught  with  the 
contraband,  I  surely  would  have  been  interrogated  and  possibly 
tortured,  and  so  could  have  endangered  the  lives  of  all  those 
involved  in  helping  me.  Afterwards,  I  would  have  been  hanged  for 
sure.  As  we  stood  in  columns  waiting  to  be  searched,  I  noticed 
that  I  stood  near  the  barrack  in  which  my  close  friend  Peter 
Dischel  was  a  well-liked  and  respected  Block-Senior.  Unobtru¬ 
sively,  I  slipped  out  of  my  column.  With  a  short  explanation,  I 
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handed  the  knapsack  to  Peter  for  safekeeping  and  returned  as  fast 
as  I  could  to  my  original  spot,  which  someone  had  kindly  occupied 
to  cover  up  for  me.  Now,  I  was  "clean  as  a  whistle."  When  the 
search  was  over,  I  quickly  retrieved  my  knapsack  from  my  friend 
and  thanked  him  profusely  for  his  act  of  friendship  and  coura¬ 
geous  support.  A  few  weeks  later,  we  were,  suddenly  and  without 
forewarning,  searched  outside  the  camp.  At  this  time  I  had  no 
leeway  or  place  to  hide  my  filled  knapsack.  Fortunately,  the  SS- 
guards,  just  as  suddenly  as  they  had  started,  stopped  the  search 
when  they  reached  the  row  in  front  of  me.  This  was  another 
unbelievable  stroke  of  luck. 

My  friend  Peter  Dischel  was  a  well-known  Jewish  actor  from 
Vienna.  In  the  late  summer  of  1944,  he  and  some  fellow  inmates 
persuaded  the  SS  camp  leadership  to  permit  the  staging  of  a 
cabaret  performance.  This  was  to  be  a  satirical  review  of  camp 
life  in  Blechhammer.  Permission  was  not  too  difficult  to  obtain 
since  the  SS  had  little  leisure  time  diversion  and  suffered  from 
chronic  boredom.  Most  of  the  SS-personnel  came  to  see  the 
performance,  which  was  a  biting  parody  of  camp  life.  In  retro¬ 
spect,  it  is  somewhat  difficult  to  imagine  that  under  these 
circumstances  it  was  humanly  possible  to  stage  such  a  humorous 
perspective  of  a  living  hell.  The  performance  was  excellent  and 
a  great  success.  So  great,  in  fact,  that  one  of  the  non-commis¬ 
sioned  SS-officers,  a  feared  member  of  the  SD  ( Sicherheltsdienst 
-  Security  Service),  stood  up  at  the  end  of  the  performance  and 
stated  publicly:  "We  are  always  told  that  you  are  subhuman  and 
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the  vermin  of  mankind,  but  people  who,  under  these  circumstances r 
are  able  to  give  such  an  outstanding  performance  deserve  our 
highest  respect  and  admiration."  I  lost  track  of  this  SS-man  in 
the  autumn  of  1944  and  thought  he  may  have  been  transferred  or 
even  punished  for  his  outspokenness.  In  1982,  at  the  invitation 
of  the  head  of  the  Central  Office  of  Land  Judicial  Authorities 
for  the  Investigation  of  National -Social ist  Crimes,  Chief 
Prosecutor  Dr.  Adalbert  Ruckerl,  I  conducted  research  at  the 
Ludwigsburg  Center  in  Germany.  Among  other  things,  I  studied  the 
file  prepared  for  the  trial  against  the  Blechhammer  SS-per sonnel , 
to  which  I  had  been  called  as  a  witness.  This  incident  was 
mentioned  in  the  file,  as  was  this  SS-man' s  name  and  rank  and  the 
fact  that  the  26-year-old  SS -Unterscharfuhrer  (Sergeant)  and 
Rapport  fiihrer  Hans  Stefan  Olejak  stood  up  to  reflect  his  convic¬ 
tion  in  public.  This  action  was  taken  into  consideration  when  he 
was  acquitted  for  not  having  committed  crimes  against  humanity  at 
the  slave  labor  camp  Blechhammer. 

It  must  have  been  in  early  autumn  when  my  left  foot  became 
swollen  and  severely  infected  around  the  left  ankle.  The 
footwear  we  were  issued  by  the  camp  authority  was  of  the  most 
primitive  kind.  They  were  boots  made  of  coarse  canvas  with  thick 
wooden  soles.  Since  we  had  no  socks,  we  either  wore  them  on  our 
bare  feet  or  used  rags  or  the  paper  from  empty  cement  bags  as  a 
substitute.  Because  the  boots  were  obviously  not  padded,  they 
constantly  rubbed  against  the  skin  of  the  feet,  and  thus  were  the 
cause  of  many  infections.  Such  a  sepsis  could  not  only  lead  to 
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the  loss  of  a  foot  or  a  limb,  but  was  often  the  cause  of  death. 
Fortunately,  I  had  a  friend,  a  male  nurse  in  the  infirmary  block 
who  arranged  with  the  inmate  physician,  an  East  European  Jew,  for 
me  to  be  admitted.  Without  "inside"  assistance  it  was  virtually 
impossible  for  anyone  to  be  admitted  unless  one  was  in  a  shape  of 
advanced  deterioration  or  actually  dying.  Once  inside,  I  got 
much  needed  rest  and  care  but  also  had  occasion  to  witness 
Kafkaesque  and  horribly  grotesque,  terribly  tragic  occurrences. 

This  physician  was  clearly  a  sadist  and  madman,  absolutely 
unpredictable  in  his  treatment  of  his  charges.  The  patients 
served  him  as  mere  means  to  an  end.  He  used  them  to  enhance  and 
maintain  his  position  of  power  as  the  camp’s  chief  inmate 
physician.  This  brought  him  extraordinary  privileges  and 
benefits.  In  civilian  life  his  status  was  roughly  comparable  to 
a  member  of  a  high  aristocracy  reigning  over  serfs.  Patients 
were  usually  mistreated,  experimented  upon,  and  left  to  their 
own,  nonexistent  resources,  mostly  to  die.  They  often  received 
beatings  or  were  exposed  to  other  countless  cruelties.  So,  for 
instance,  the  physician  treated  his  charges  by  placing  heated 
suction  cups  made  of  glass  on  their  backs  and  bled  them  into 
oblivion  or  sheer  madness.  Periodically,  SS  personnel  came  from 
the  mother  camp  Auschwitz-Birkenau  for  an  inspection  and  selec¬ 
tion.  Inmates  pointed  out  to  them  by  the  physician  were  then 
taken  out  of  the  barrack,  thrown  on  a  truck,  and  subsequently 
gassed  at  Birkenau.  It  was  actually  in  his  power  to  have  inmates 
exterminated  at  will.  If  he  did  not  like  someone,  he  simply 
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arranged  for  them  "to  go  through  the  chimney."  The  physician's 
role  was  clearly  that  of  an  accomplice  to  the  SS,  aiding  and 
abetting  the  Final  Solution. 

For  reasons  which  escape  me,  he  took  a  liking  to  me  and  saw 
to  it  that  I  was  treated  reasonably  well  and  received  sufficient 
food.  Although  I  was  not  given  any  proper  medication,  I  at  least 
eventually  obtained  compresses  and  disinfectants  for  the  wound. 
Soon  I  was  on  the  mend  and  eventually  released  back  to  the  ultra 
stress  of  everyday  camp  life.  The  chances  are  that  without  the 
support  and  help  of  my  friend,  the  male  nurse,  I  may  not  have 
survived  my  foot  infection. 

Another  significant  incident  comes  to  mind.  It  was  crucial 
to  keep  as  clean  as  possible  in  the  camp.  This  daily  routine 
required  self-discipline  and  had  not  only  a  physical,  but  also  an 
important  psycho-emotional  benefit  vital  for  one's  survival. 

Once  a  day,  usually  after  work,  we  went  to  the  washroom  which 
contained  two  faucets  and  cold,  polluted  water.  Soap  was  rarely 
available,  and  if  so,  was  of  the  worst  ersatz  quality.  We 
stripped  to  the  waist  and  placed  our  blue-and-grey  striped  shirts 
as  close  to  us  and  the  faucet  as  possible,  so  that  no  one  would 
take  them.  Usually  the  shirts  were  safe  enough.  One  time, 
however,  as  I  was  washing  my  face,  someone  snatched  my  shirt. 

When  I  was  ready  to  slip  it  on  again,  it  was  gone.  It  was  still 
relatively  early  in  the  evening,  and  I  was  one  of  the  first  to 
wash  up.  A  shirt,  even  one  riddled  with  vermin  and  saturated 
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with  filth,  was  worth  a  fortune  in  the  value  system  of  the  camp. 
For  all  practical  purposes,  to  have  one  or  not  meant  the 
difference  between  life  or  death,  especially  during  freezing 
weather.  Furthermore,  the  beating  from  the  Block-Elder  or  Capo 
for  having  lost  a  shirt  was  hazardous  to  one's  life,  to  put  it 
mildly.  My  options  were  to  be  at  least  severely  punished, 
possibly  contract  a  deadly  disease  in  the  freezing  cold  weather, 
or  wait  until  someone  placed  his  shirt  where  I  had  placed  mine. 

I  was  desperate.  Stealing  from  fellow  inmates  was  an  unforgiv¬ 
able  crime.  The  apprehended  culprit  was  usually  beaten  to  death 
by  his  comrades.  Reluctantly,  in  order  to  save  my  life,  I 
decided  to  do  what  had  been  done  to  me.  The  last  inmate  to  lose 
his  shirt  would  be  the  one  most  likely  to  die  because  of  it. 

This  was  the  bitter  reality  of  camp  life.  The  drive  of  self- 
preservation  transcended  all  other  considerations  provided  one 
had  the  stamina  and  remained  alert  at  all  times. 

In  contrast  to  the  above,  stealing  from  the  SS  was  socially 
acceptable  in  inmate  circles  and  appropriate  under  the 
circumstances.  Sometime  in  the  fall  of  1944,  a  large  load  of 
cabbage  for  the  SS  was  delivered  and  dumped  in  a  part  of  the  camp 
accessible  to  me.  When  I  spotted  it,  I  did  not  hesitate  for  a 
moment  to  take  one.  I  was  a  fast  runner,  alert,  bold  and 
enterprising.  I  rushed  to  the  cabbage  mountain,  took  one,  stuck 
it  under  my  jacket,  and  ran  as  fast  as  I  could  towards  my 
barrack.  Before  those  who  saw  me  could  move,  I  was  out  of  sight 
and  had  reached  my  barrack  safely.  Devouring  the  cabbage,  I  had 
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a  profound  feeling  of  accomplishment.  There  was  no  guilt,  no 
shame,  but  a  sense  of  victory  and  satisfaction.  I  had  actually 
gotten  away  with  something  punishable  by  death. 

During  the  latter  part  of  1944  -  exact  dates  are  at  times 
difficult  to  determine  in  retrospect  because  the  experience  of 
time  in  camps  differed  drastically  from  civilian  life  -  my  father 
Kurt  decided  to  make  a  sacrifice  to  relieve  our  state  of  starva¬ 
tion.  After  discussing  his  intention  with  me,  he  contacted  one 
of  his  inmate  foremen  who  was  known  to  be  interested  in  trading 
gold  for  foodstuff,  usually  bread.  He  then  had  an  inmate  dentist 
extract  his  gold  fillings  for  a  fee  and  traded  them  for  two 
square  loaves  of  coarse  camp  bread  of  inferior  quality,  which  he 
shared  with  me.  The  foreman,  of  course,  made  his  profit  by 
trading  the  gold  with  an  SS-man  who,  in  turn,  gave  him  higher 
quality  food  for  it.  The  reality  of  camp  life  was  that  without  a 
spirit  of  enterprise,  wheeling  and  dealing,  survival  became 
virtually  impossible.  In  point  of  fact,  such  activities  were, 
indeed,  a  major  reason  why  my  father  and  I  survived  the  camps. 

One  evening  when  we  had  returned  from  work  at  the  plant,  it 
must  have  been  some  time  in  the  winter  of  1944,  I  took  off  my 
rare  and  precious  leather  shoes  I  had  received  from  my  good 
friends  in  Prague,  the  Lawatscheks,  through  my  Czech  contact  and 
climbed  up  to  my  second  tier,  overcrowded  bunk  bed  to  go  to 
sleep.  Around  four  o'clock  in  the  morning,  I  woke  up  with  a 
startle  and  noticed  that  my  shoes  had  disappeared.  The  only  way 
to  recover  them  was  to  get  up  immediately  before  all  the  other 
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inmates  and  retrieve  them.  I  systematically  searched  all  shoes 
deposited  under  the  bunks  in  the  barrack.  Finally,  I  found  them 
at  the  other  end  of  the  barrack  floor.  Needless  to  say,  a  loss 
of  shoes  was  equivalent  to  a  death  sentence  in  the  camp. 
Consequently,  after  finding  them,  I  experienced  a  feelin-g  of 
elation,  an  enormous  relief,  an  Erfolgserlebnis  -  "an  experience 
of  supreme  success.”  Again,  as  in  previous  similar  cases,  I  had 
most  likely  saved  my  life  by  this  successful  recovery.  On  the 
surface,  these  incidents  seem  to  be  rather  common  place  and 
innocuous,  but  in  the  reality  of  camp  life  they  were  of  immense 
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Soviet  troops,  our  main  hope  for  liberation,  were  rapidly 
advancing,  and  the  SS  did  not  want  us  to  fail  into  Russian  hands. 
As  a  consequence,  at  the  end  of  December  1944,  approximately 
f our-thousand  inmates  were  marched  away  from  the  camp. 

At  this  time,  my  father  was  very  ill  and  decided  to  stay 
behind  in  the  primitive  hospital  barrack.  My  relationship  with 
my  father  at  this  stage  of  our  lives  was  the  closest  and  most 
rewarding  I  ever  had  with  him.  When  I  went  to  see  him  to  say 
good-bye,  we  embraced  each  other  not  knowing  whether  we  would 
survive  or  ever  meet  again. 

The  whole  camp  was  panic-stricken  at  leaving.  The  SS-guards 
shot  at  us  as  we  looted  the  warehouses  in  a  desperate  search  for 
food  and  clothing.  We  found  little  else  but  rags,  yet  we  were 
ready  to  risk  our  lives  for  them.  The  guards  ordered  us  into 
formation.  We  were  handed  a  ration  of  one  and  a  half  loaves  of 
bread  (  1—1/4  lbs.),  less  than  a  quarter  of  a  pound  of  margarine 
and  about  the  same  amount  of  bacon.  We  did  not  know  how  many 
days  this  ration  was  supposed  to  last.  As  we  marched  out  of  the 
camp,  rumor  had  it  that  our  destination  was  Gross  Rosen,  the 
notorious  destruction  camp. 

I  managed  to  get  into  a  group  of  Czech  high  school  students 
and  young  people,  among  whom  I  had  several  old  friends.  We  tried 
to  keep  our  spirits  up  by  intently  listening  to  the  Russian 
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gunfire  in  the  distance.  We  passed  French  prisoners  of  war  who 
encouraged  us  by  saying  that  the  Russians  had  practically 
encircled  the  area.  After  marching  for  about  six  hours,  a  senior 
SS-officer  in  an  SD  (security  detachment)  staff  car  caught  up 
with  us.  He  ordered  the  SS-guards  and  our  camp  leader  to 
continue  on  with  our  marching,  no  matter  what  the  circumstances. 
Our  hopes  fell  rapidly,  even  though  at  this  time  we  could  not 
begin  to  imagine  the  hardships  we  would  have  to  endure. 

The  first  night  we  spent  in  what  appeared  to  be  a  British 
POW  camp.  We  tried  to  communicate  with  the  POW’s,  but  their 
guards  would  not  permit  it.  How  ironic  that  a  frantic  search  for 
food  by  a  group  of  inmates,  weakened  by  starvation,  hopeless  and 
bereft  of  sexual  desire,  should  uncover  a  storage  full  of  condoms 
apparently  intended  for  the  use  of  German  troops. 

In  the  midst  of  a  proverbially  severe  Polish  winter  and  an 
inhospitable  landscape,  we  marched  on  through  the  bitter  cold  and 
deep  snow  for  days,  always  towards  the  West.  Our  original  ration 
had  not  been  supplemented  and  diminished  rapidly.  Our  clothes 
consisted  of  nothing  more  than  striped,  thin  cotton  pajama-like 
trousers  and  jackets,  and  cotton  caps.  The  canvas  shoes  with 
wooden  soles,  which  most  of  the  inmates  wore,  did  not  stand  up  to 
the  strain  of  the  march,  the  snow,  and  the  freezing  weather. 

Many  had  nothing  on  their  feet  but  rags.  I  was  one  of  the  few 
lucky  inmates  who  had  proper  leather  shoes  and  a  pair  of  flannel 
mittens.  They  were  the  contraband  which  intrepid,  dear  friends 
from  Prague  had  smuggled  to  me  earlier  via  the  Czech  forced 
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laborer  at  Blechhammer.  The  mittens  saved  my  hands  from  frost¬ 
bite.  The  SS-guards'  possessions  were  wheeled  in  makeshift  carts 
by  select  inmates  in  exchange  for  canned  sauerkraut  or  other 
non-caloric  foods  of  little  nutritional  value.  Our  only  drink 
was  melted  snow.  Time  and  again  we  met  POW's,  most  of  whom  were 
Canadian  or  British.  Often  some  of  them  would  hand  food  to  the 
few  women  in  our  group. 

Although  we  would  not  have  believed  it  at  the  time,  there 
were  others  who  were  even  worse  off  than  we  were.  They  were 
citizens  of  conquered  nations  and  even  Germans  who  had  been  sent 
to  the  Reich  to  work  on  a  variety  of  war-related  projects. 

Because  they  had  left  their  assigned  place  of  work  without 
permission  or  had  been  slack  in  their  work,  they  were  now 
inmates,  herded  together  in  camps  called  Arbeitserziehungslager 
(AEL),  which  meant  "Labor  Education  Camp.”  The  letters  "AEL" 
were  printed  on  the  backs  of  their  jackets.  These  inmates  had  to 
work  under  direct  SS  supervision.  Their  condition  was  utterly 
appalling.  Whenever  an  SS-man  was  so  inclined,  inmates  would  be 
flogged  or  whipped  into  unconsciousness.  Now,  on  their  march 
away  from  the  approaching  Russians,  they  were  harassed  by  German 
police  dogs  and  SS-men  of  the  worst  and  toughest  kind.  If  an 
inmate  slowed  down  or  collapsed,  he  was  immediately  whipped  or 
shot.  Our  pathway  was  lined  with  dead  bodies.  The  AEL ’ s  young 
SS-guards  also  prodded  our  older  SS-guards  to  move  faster. 

Our  hardships  became  greater  with  the  passing  of  each  day. 
Many  of  us  suffered  from  dysentery  and  other  infectious  diseases. 
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Infections  appeared  on  our  feet  and  legs.  Many  suffered  from 
early  stages  of  frostbite.  At  night  we  would  often  stop  at  a 
farm,  and  if  we  were  lucky,  we  were  permitted  to  sleep  in  a  shed 
or  a  barn.  The  unlucky  ones  spent  the  night  outside  sleeping 
like  horses,  standing  or  walking  around  the  courtyard.  Many 
simply  could  not  resist  and  dropped  on  the  snow-covered  ground  to 
sleep  there  with  disastrous  results,  of  course.  Such  cold  nights 
resulted  in  death  or  frostbite  for  many  of  our  group.  Each 
morning,  shortly  before  we  left,  a  few  inmates  would  try  to  hide. 
They  were  always  unsuccessful  as  the  police  dogs,  German  shep¬ 
herds,  were  particularly  adept  at  tracking  them  down.  More  and 
more  fellow  inmates  dropped  out  from  sheer  exhaustion  and  were 
shot  by  the  rearguards.  At  this  stage  we  were  in  such  bad  shape 
that  some  of  us  had  to  support  each  other.  Two  of  us  helped  a 
close  friend  walk  for  three  days  before  he  asked  us  to  drop  him. 
He  felt  he  would  not  be  able  to  make  it  any  further.  He  had  been 
one  of  the  strongest  of  us,  always  very  helpful  and  a  source  of 
support  to  his  friends.  We  pleaded  with  him  not  to  give  up,  but 
he  could  not  go  on.  We  had  to  leave  him.  I  shall  never  forget 
the  moment  when  his  legs  gave  way  and  he  fell  into  a  ditch.  We 
waved  farewell  to  each  other.  This  experience  remains  especially 
embedded  in  my  mind.  Kurt  Schmal  had  been  one  of  my  closest 
friends  in  the  camps. 

Later  that  day,  our  rapidly  dwindling  group  of  survivors 
came  to  a  township.  Some  of  the  inhabitants  looked  at  us  with 
hatred,  others  with  pity  and  sorrow.  One  lovely  young  woman 
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shouted  in  German,  "Don't  despair  children  {Kinder) ,  it  won't 
last  much  longer,"  and  wept.  The  guards  shoved  her  away.  A 
young  inmate  grabbed  a  shopping  bag  of  food  from  a  woman  as  he 
passed  her.  She  called  a  guard  for  help,  who  solved  the  problem 
with  a  couple  of  butt-end  blows  of  his  rifle  -  another  "final 
solution."  The  food  was  gone  before  he  could  even  turn  his  head. 
Clusters  of  starving  inmates  had  thrown  themselves  on  the 
shopping  bag  to  snatch  the  few  crumbs  of  food  left  in  it.  The 
woman  fled  in  terror. 

Some  of  us  started  to  sing  patriotic  Czech  songs.  Foremost 

among  them  was  the  Czechoslovak  anthem.  The  first  verse  of  the 

national  hymn  always  had  a  powerful  and  elating  effect  on  us.  We 

were  encouraged  and  inspired  when  we  sang: 

Brooks  are  running  through  the  meadows, 

Pines  are  whispering  on  the  hills, 

Orchards  dressed  in  spring’s  array 
An  earthly  paradise  portray, 

And  this  land  of  wondrous  beauty 
Is  the  Czech  land,  home  of  mine . 

The  surprised  Germans  and  even  the  SS-guards  looked  with 
reluctant  respect  at  the  unbroken  spirit  of  these  human  skele¬ 
tons,  marching  x-rays,  shivering  in  their  rags.  At  this  point 
some  of  our  SS-guards  stated  frankly,  "If  we  had  our  own  way,  we 
would  send  you  home."  Their  ranks,  too,  had  thinned  consider¬ 
ably.  In  spite  of  their  superior  equipment,  food,  and  more 
favorable  circumstances,  even  they  were  no  longer  equal  to  the 
rigors  of  what  has  become  infamously  known  as  a  "Death  March." 

The  situation  had  become  so  desperate  for  the  SS  that  they  put 
German  inmates  into  SS  uniforms  to  maintain  a  sufficient  number 
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of  guards. 

By  this  time  only  a  few  of  the  older  inmates  were  left,  and 
the  younger  ones  began  to  collapse.  Marching  through  a  small 
township,  we  passed  a  convent  with  nuns  standing  nearby.  I 
noticed  one  of  our  boys,  Erich  Knapp,  slipping  into  the  convent; 
the  guards  were  too  widely  spaced  to  notice  him.  I  hope  he  made 
it,  I  can  only  hope.  With  the  exception  of  Kurt  Steuer  of 
Theresienstadt ,  none  of  my  many  friends  who  attempted  to  escape 
was  ever  heard  of  again.  Either  the  rearguards  found  them  hidden 
in  hay  lofts  and  sheds  or  Nazi  sympathizers  in  the  population 
either  reported  or  handed  them  over  to  the  authorities.  Although 
I  had  contemplated  escape  on  many  occasions,  I  realized  the  high 
risk  and  futility  of  such  attempts  and  did  not  try  to  get  away. 

Our  march  continued  into  the  open  country  where  we  were 
caught  in  a  snowstorm.  Every  so  often  the  SS-NCO  in  charge  would 
walk  up  to  the  slow-moving  front  rows,  hit  us  with  his  riding 
whip  and  yell,  " Vorwarts  ihr  Platt  fuss  Indianer  (Move  it,  you 
flat-footed  Indians)."  Trying  to  avoid  him,  I  moved  faster  and 
lost  one  of  my  mittens.  My  hands,  already  showing  early  symptoms 
of  frostbite,  were  so  numb  that  I  did  not  even  notice  the  loss 
until  later,  and  by  that  time  we  had  moved  away  from  the  6pot 
where  it  must  have  fallen.  Realizing  the  immediate  danger  of 
being  severely  frostbitten  in  this  extremely  cold  weather,  I  had 
to  act  quickly.  If  I  went  back  I  would  risk  my  life  on  the  small 
chance  of  finding  the  mitten.  But  if  I  continued  without  it,  I 
would  certainly  lose  my  fingers,  if  not  my  hand,  as  so  many 
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others  had  already.  Because  of  the  hardships  and  ever-present 
danger  of  losing  one's  life,  everybody  was  in  a  state  of  constant 
apprehension.  I  turned  and  walked  back  to  look  for  my  mitten.  I 
not  only  scanned  the  road  we  had  taken,  but  also  looked  closely 
at  the  hands  of  the  inmates.  Suddenly  I  discovered  my  black  and 
yellow  mitten  cn  a  man's  right  hand.  I  walked  up  to  him  and 
demanded,  "Where  is  your  left  one?"  As  he  was  unable  to  produce 
the  other  mitten,  I  showed  him  mine  and,  at  the  same  time, 
stripped  him  of  his.  Before  he  realized  what  had  happened,  I 
turned  around  and  ran  to  catch  up  with  my  friends.  The  other 
inmates  who  witnessed  this  incident  did  not  interfere.  They 
apparently  understood  that  I  was  the  rightful  owner  of  the 
mitten . 

During  this  incident,  I  encountered  one  of  my  fellow  workers 
at  the  synfuel  plant,  a  Belgian  Jew  whose  name  escapes  me  now. 

He  was  surprised  to  see  me  in  "such  a  good  shape."  His  hands  and 
limbs  were  badly  frostbitten,  and  his  chances  of  survival  had 
virtually  dwindled  down  to  zero.  He  told  me  that  he  never  would 
have  guessed  that  I  would  hold  out  so  well  and  be  in  better  shape 
than  he  was.  He  was  referring  to  the  fact  that  he  had  been 
physically  much  stronger  than  I.  At  this  point  there  was  nothing 
I  could  do  for  him.  In  our  present  physical  condition,  there  was 
very  little  fellow  inmates  could  do  for  each  other.  Consequent¬ 
ly,  we  found  ourselves  entirely  at  the  mercy  of  circumstances 
beyond  our  control.  Still  there  were  differences  of  how  well 
individuals  could  survive  based  on  individual  stamina,  presence 
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of  mind,  perseverance,  and,  obviously,  physical  condition. 
However,  these  differences  lost  in  significance  the  greater  the 
hardship  and  deprivation  became.  During  this  stage  of  the  death 
march,  we  were  now  limping,  stumbling,  and  staggering  along  in 
disarrayed  columns,  guarded  by  a  decreasing  number  of  utterly 
exhausted  and  worn-out  SS-men,  who  nc  longer  seemed  to  care  what 
was  going  on  as  long  as  we  were  moving  forwards. 

The  day  before  our  "army  of  the  condemned"  entered  an  Upper 
Silesian  village  near  Oppeln,  dogs  began  to  howl  and  children  to 
cry,  almost  as  if  by  instinct.  It  was  hard  to  bear  -  more  than 
anything  else,  their  reaction  made  me  realize  what  a  terrible 
state  we  were  in  and  what  a  horrible  sight  we  were.  That  same 
day  we  reached  a  farm  where  we  were  to  stay  overnight.  An 
S S-Scharfuhrer  (Staff  Sergeant)  welcomed  us  by  calling  us  names: 
" Schweinehunde  (dirty  dogs),"  " ausgefranste  Arschlocher  (dilapi¬ 
dated  assholes),"  "Hurensohne  (sons  of  bitches),"  "wir  werden 
euch  zelgen  (we  will  show  you),"  etc.  He  ordered  and  pushed  us 
away  from  the  milk  cans,  but  not  before  I  had  managed  to  drink  a 
few  sips.  He  ordered  us  away  from  the  cow  shed  into  the  pigsty, 
saying  that  this  was  a  more  suitable  place  for  bastards  like  us. 
We  found  some  warmth  there  and  shared  a  few  potatoes  and  other 
fodder  with  the  pigs.  The  pigs,  at  least,  did  not  appear  to 
object  to  us.  It  turned  out  to  be  one  of  the  best  nights  we  had 
during  our  march. 

The  ravages  of  frostbite  increased.  Hands  and  legs  showed 
large  blisters  or  infected  wounds,  and,  in  more  advanced  stages, 
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they  had  turned  black  or  blue.  Unable  to  control  their  bowels 
and  having  no  chance  to  clean  themselves,  men  with  small  wounds 
on  the  lower  part  of  their  bodies  became  severely  infected.  By 
now,  all  the  women  inmates  had  dropped  out  and  disappeared.  In 
the  second  week  of  the  march  I  began  to  limp.  I  could  not  take 
off  my  soaking  wet  shoes  because  I  would  never  have  been  able  to 
put  them  back  on  my  grotesquely  swollen  feet.  Nearly  all  of  my 
friends  were  dead;  there  was  no  one  to  render  support.  At  this 
stage  everyone  was  for  himself,  and  many  inmates  turned  into 
savages.  It  was  not  a  rare  thing  to  see  a  man  killed  for  a  crust 
of  bread.  I  felt  so  weak  that,  regardless  of  the  consequences,  I 
decided  not  to  move  any  farther  and  to  stay  behind  in  a  haystack 
in  one  of  the  sheds  where  we  had  spent  the  night.  There  were 
four  other  inmates  who  had  made  the  same  decision,  three  of  whom 
had  some  sort  of  plan  for  an  escape.  After  most  of  the  inmates 
had  departed  in  the  morning,  SS-rearguards  appeared  on  the  scene 
with  dogs  to  look  for  inmates  who  were  hiding.  They  asked  us 
whether  we  would  be  able  to  walk  on,  and  we  told  them  we  could 
not.  They  seemed  quite  friendly,  but  bitter  experience  had 
taught  me  to  distrust  the  friendly  ones  even  more  than  the 
others.  The  three  inmates,  who  were  still  in  relatively  good 
health  and  in  fact  could  walk,  were  taken  away,  probably  to  be 
shot.  Subsequently  members  of  the  Volkssturm  (Militia),  led  by  a 
Major  of  the  Field  Police  and  accompanied  by  several  Hitler 
Youth,  entered  the  shack.  The  remaining  two  of  us  were  kicked 
and  pushed  onto  a  horse-drawn  wagon  already  crowded  with  other 
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inmates  also  unable  to  march  any  farther.  With  his  Walter  pistol 
drawn,  the  Field  Police  Major  shouted  at  us,  "We'll  show  you 
swine  about  the  Russians  advancing,"  and  kicked  us  again.  Most 
inmates  in  the  wagon  were  in  severe  pain  and  their  moans  filled 
the  air.  I  was  in  considerable  pain  myself;  it  was  hard  to  bear. 
This  scene  seemed  to  amuse  the  Nazis. 

We  passed  two  towns  -  without,  of  course,  being  given  either 
food  or  water.  But  the  mere  sight  of  a  town  was  tantalizing 
since  we  were  no  longer  used  to  the  sights  and  sounds  of  rela¬ 
tively  normal  civilian  life.  But  even  here  the  situation  was 
obviously  not  what  it  used  to  be.  Through  blaring  loudspeakers 
an  official  ordered  the  population  to  evacuate  the  town 
immediately . 

"I'll  teach  you  bastards  how  the  Russians  are  advancing," 
repeated  the  Major.  With  these  words,  his  pistol  drawn,  the 
Major  ordered  us  out  of  the  first  wagon,  to  another  means  of 
transportation.  The  Major  did  not  neglect  to  kick  the  sick  and 
badly  injured,  who  by  now  could  only  barely  crawl,  because  they 
did  not  move  fast  enough. 

When  we  came  to  a  place  surrounded  by  barbed  wire,  watch- 
towers  and  SS  posts  with  machine  guns,  we  learned  from  our  guards 
that  we  had  arrived  at  the  slave  labor  camp  Reichenbach,  in  which 
women  inmates  had  to  work  for  the  armament  industry.  The  camp 
was  not  quite  completed  but  already  crowded  with  women  inmates. 

We  were  ordered  into  a  building  with  concrete  floors.  The  Capos, 
usually  career  criminals,  murderers  or  thieves  in  charge  of 
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fellow  inmates,  were  expecting  us.  The  one  in  charge  of  my  group 
was  clearly  a  sadist.  He  thoroughly  enjoyed  brutalizing  and 
hitting  us  with  a  heavy  wooden  stick,  calling  us  names,  and 
laughing  at  our  misery  -  making  life  hell  for  us. 

Most  of  us  had  untreated  injuries  and  wounds  which  were 
rotting.  Flesh  was  falling  off  limbs;  bones  were  sticking  out. 
Others  were  suffering  from  acute  infections  such  as  pneumonia, 
erysipelas,  dysentery,  typhoid  and  typhus.  Needless  to  say,  no 
doctors  were  available  to  us.  The  food  was  usually  distributed 
by  the  sadist  Joe,  the  Capo  with  the  green  triangle  before  his 
number,  who  was  growing  fat  at  our  expense.  Most  of  our  rations 
went  to  his  pals,  usually  professional  killers  and  thieves  also 
wearing  green  triangles.  We  called  these  professional  criminals 
’’Greens."  One  day  a  young  Polish  Jew  tried  to  get  a  second 
helping  of  food  by  lining  up  twice  for  his  bread  ration.  He  had 
been  successful  before.  This  time,  however,  Joe  caught  him  and 
gave  the  young  man  a  terrible  beating  for  trying  to  cheat.  He 
died  shortly  afterwards  of  his  injuries.  This  Capo's  behavior 
grew  worse  each  day.  One  morning  he  entered  the  building 
shouting,  "How  many  of  you  stinking  cadavers  died  during  the 
night  -  only  so  few?  I'll  show  you  how  I'll  rid  myself  of  you." 
Having  said  this,  he  walked  up  to  an  elderly  man  who  was  very 
ill.  Probably  this  man  believed  he  was  dying  soon  anyway  and 
thus  had  the  courage  to  ask  Joe  for  more  bread.  Joe's  answer  to 
his  request  was  blows  over  the  old  man's  head  and  shoulders  until 
he  was  unconscious  and  bleeding.  Mercifully,  he  died  shortly 
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afterwards.  Such  events  were  not  unusual.  What  was  unusual  was 
that  this  same  Capo  often  threw  an  extra  piece  of  bread  over  to 
me.  He  was  unpredictable  in  his  likes  and  dislikes. 

As  more  people  died,  additional  space  became  available  to 
the'  survivors.  Some  of  those  who  could  still  move  around  were 
waiting  for  the  weakest  to  die  so  that~they  might  find  some 
unconsumed  piece  of  bread  or  crumb  on  the  corpse  or  perhaps  take 
possession  of  "treasures"  such  as  clothing  or  shoes.  Some 
inmates  did  not  even  wait  until  their  victim  was  actually  dead. 

A  Dutch  inmate,  a  political  prisoner  with  a  red  triangle  who  was 
lying  next  to  me  on  the  floor,  died  from  tuberculosis  and,  I 
suspect,  pneumonia.  He  looked  about  sixty  years  old.  Some 
inmates  grabbed  his  belongings,  except  for  his  wallet  which  was 
of  no  use  to  them.  Looking  inside  it,  I  found  photographs  of  his 
attractive  wife,  their  lovely  children  and  their  fine  home.  His 
membership  card  in  a  tuberculosis  prevention  society  revealed  his 
age  had  been  thirty-six.  There  was  a  moving  letter  from  his  wife 
and  a  plain  postcard  addressed  to  her  which  he  never  had  the 
chance  to  mail . 

Then  an  impossibly  bitter  personal  moment  arrived.  The  pain 
in  my  legs  and  feet  became  so  unbearable  that  I  took  off  my 
shoes.  The  rags  which  bound  my  feet  were  encrusted  with  blood 
and  pus.  As  I  peeled  them  off,  I  saw  that  my  toes  had  become  a 
mass  of  rotten  flesh.  I  reached  down  and  removed  the  first  joint 
of  each  toe  on  my  right  foot  and  threw  them  away.  I  felt  utter 
despair.  Back  at  home  in  Prague,  I  had  enjoyed  games  and  won 
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prizes  in  sports  in  which  my  feet  played  a  major  role.  Now,  if  I 
survived,  I  would  be  a  cripple. 

During  one  of  these  frightening  days,  I  met  Hans  Strass. 

He,  too,  was  a  Capo  with  a  green  triangle  on  his  striped  jacket, 
which  meant  he  had  been  sent  to  a  concentration  camp  for  being  a 
murderer  or  career  criminal.  But  he  was  different;  he  was  the 
only  Capo  at  Reichenbach  to  take  any  human  interest  in  his  fellow 
inmates.  He  moved  a  friend  of  mine  and  myself  to  a  room  where  he 
was  in  charge.  After  distributing  the  watery  soup,  he  usually 
let  me  have  the  huge  empty  container  to  give  me  the  benefit  of 
the  last  drops  clinging  to  the  bottom  and  sides.  I  eagerly 
ladled  them  out,  or  used  my  fingers  if  necessary;  I  virtually 
licked  it  out. 

Hans  and  I  grew  fond  of  each  other,  my  first  friendship  with 
a  murderer.  Although  short  in  stature,  Hans  was  strong  and 
muscular.  He  limped  as  the  result  of  an  improperly  healed  broken 
leg  and  used  a  cane  to  support  himself.  Yet,  he  was  always 
trying  to  help  others  who  could  not  move,  sometimes  even  carrying 
them.  Hans  and  I  usually  talked  about  religion,  the  Bible,  God 
and  Christ.  Whenever  we  did,  Hans  knelt  down.  I  did  not  know, 
and  never  asked  him,  whether  this  was  because  of  his  crippled  leg 
or  another,  more  symbolic  reason.  One  day  he  told  me  his  story. 
"I  was  in  carnival  side-shows,"  he  said,  "and  had  a  small  tent  of 
my  own  with  a  deep  water  pool.  In  my  diver's  suit,  I  showed  the 
audience  various  stunts ;  some  of  them  were  quite  original .  Then 
my  father  died,  and  my  mother  remarried  soon  afterwards.  She  was 
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still  a  relatively  young  woman.  My  stepfather  and  stepbrother 
were  drunkards  and  I  especially  disliked  the  latter.  One  day, 
while  I  was  chopping  wood  in  the  backyard,  I  heard  my  mother 
scream.  Axe  in  hand,  I  ran  to  assist  her  and  found  my  drunken 
stepbrother  trying  to  rape  her.  I  lost  my  head  and  killed  him 
with  the  axe.  That  was  in  1936.  When  I  was  sent  to  the 
concentration  camp,  the  terrible  suffering  I  had  to  endure  opened 
my  eyes  to  what  I  had  not  been  ready  to  see  before.  I  had  never 
thought  of  our  Lord,  I  had  never  known  what  His  love  meant  to  me. 
I  am  grateful  for  my  own  suffering,  an  atonement  for  my  sins. 
Today  I  am  a  changed  man.  May  God  have  mercy  on  me." 

The  depth  of  Hans’s  religious  feelings  impressed  me.  He 
told  me  that  before  he  acquired  his  new  awareness  of  life  and 
endured  all  the  suffering  in  the  camps,  he  had  never  thought 
about  what  now  meant  so  much  to  him.  He  had  found  meaning  in  his 
life,  meaning  in  a  concentration  camp.10 


10  Cf.  Viktor  E.  Frankl,  Man's  Search  for  Meaning,  (New  York 
Pocket  Books,  1973),  passim.  See  also  Viktor  E.  Frankl, 
...trotzdem  ja  zum  Leben  sagen ,  (Wien:  Franz  Deuticke,  1946), 
pp.  65-90. 
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Epilogue 

My  frostbitten  feet  may  have  saved  my  life.  If  I  had  been 
able  to  walk  on  with  the  others  and  had  found  the  strength  to 
reach  the  notorious  destruction  camp  Gross  Rosen,  I  would  most 
likely  have  perished  there  with  all  those  men  and  few  women  who 
somehow  completed  their  journey.  Of  the  roughly  four  thousand 
who  began  the  death  march  from  Blechhammer,  probably  not  more 
than  two  hundred  survived.  I  know  of  only  a  few  who  have. 

My  father  had  stayed  behind  at  Blechhammer  because  he  was 
too  sick  to  march.  The  Russian  troops  conquered  this  region  in 
January  1945.  He  was  one  of  the  first  to  be  liberated  by  the 
Russians  and  thus  survived.  Father  and  I  were  eventually 
reunited  in  Prague.  My  mother,  Use  Steiner  nee  von  Ornstein, 
was  gassed  at  Auschwitz-Birkenau  in  1944. 
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Copyright  by  John  M.  Steiner 

In  January  1945,  there  were  rumors  that  we  would  be  leaving 
the  concentration  camp  Reichenbach  in  Upper  Silesia  for  an 
unknown  destination.  Most  of  the  sick  inmates  were  deteriorating 
rapidly  and  died  in  droves.  There  was  no  medical  attention  or 
treatment  available.  How  would  we  survive?  Approximately 
one-thousand  women  inmates,  for  whom  the  camp  was  built,  were 
rushing  around  in  panic  as  a  response  to  the  spreading  rumor  that 
they  would  soon  be  moved  out.  We  saw  their  women  Capos  beating 
them  in  an  attempt  to  keep  order.  Suddenly  SS-men  appeared,  and 
everything  quieted  down.  The  women  were  ordered  into  formations 
and  rapidly  left  the  concentration  barracks  for  an  unknown 
destination.  We  never  heard  of  them  again. 

A  few  days  afterwards  it  was  our  turn.  Hans,  our  Capo,  was 
highly  pessimistic  concerning  our  chances  of  survival,  but  tried 
to  encourage  us  as  best  he  could.  We  were  told  that  open  boxcars 
were  ready  for  our  transportation.  Since  most  of  us  could  no 
longer  walk  to  the  provisional  railway  station  because  of  our 
injuries,  the  question  was  how  we  would  get  to  and  into  the 
boxcars.  For  the  SS,  however,  this  question  did  not  cause  any 
problem.  They  ordered  us  to  crawl  into  mine  hoppers,  triangular 
in  shape,  narrow  at  the  bottom  and  wide  at  the  top.  The  hoppers 
moved  on  tracks  down  a  slight  slope  to  the  railway  ramp  and  were 
pushed  back  again  by  inmates.  Those  of  us  who  were  too  weak  were 
lifted  or  thrown  in.  Prior  to  boarding  this  means  of  transporta¬ 
tion,  ingeniously  converted  into  passenger  vehicles,  we  were 
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given  a  loaf  and  a  half  of  bread  and  a  small  piece  of  margarine. 

I  managed  to  cheat  and  get  three  rations  instead  of  one.  I  hid 
the  first  under  the  blanket  I  had  received  some  time  before  at 
the  Blechhammer  slave  labor  camp.  Many  other  inmates  had,  in  one 
way  or  another,  lost  their  blankets.  The  second  loaf  I  hid  under 
my  shirt,  and  the  third  I  kept  in  my  hand. 

Three  to  four  inmates  were  thrown  by  inmate  functionaries, 
mostly  Capos,  into  each  of  the  mine  hoppers.  The  one  or  two  on 
the  bottom  had  to  carry  the  weight  of  those  on  top  of  them.  In 
the  hopper  into  which  I  was  cast,  one  youngster  passed  out 
immediately  after  being  propelled  into  it.  There  was  an  older 
inmate  with  us  screaming  in  pain,  and  a  fourth  was  sitting  on  his 
broken,  terribly  swollen  and  already  gangrenous  leg.  When  a 
couple  of  SS-men  approached,  shouting  at  the  screaming  inmate  to 
shut  up,  I  tried  my  best  to  calm  him  down,  but  his  pain  was  too 
intense  for  him  to  take  notice.  We  had  learned  in  the  camps  not 
to  attract  undue  attention  of  the  SS  to  avoid  their  wrath.  I 
hoped  to  quieten  him  until  the  two  SS-men  had  passed.  However,  I 
did  not  succeed.  One  of  them,  an  SS -Unterscharfiihrer  (Sergeant), 
was  carrying  an  iron  rod  and  struck  him  over  his  head  with  it. 

The  inmate's  pain  was  ended  instantly  and  permanently. 

When  we  reached  the  open  boxcars  or  cattle  cars,  most  of 
them  were  already  crowded  with  inmates.  An  SS-officer  supervised 
several  of  the  inmates  who  were  ordered  to  throw  the  sick  and 
crippled  into  the  open  cattle  wagons.  The  first  to  be  thrown  in 
were  the  worst  off  because  they  were  immediately  covered  by  the 
bodies  which  followed.  The  boxcar  was  almost  instantly  filled 
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with  three  layers  of  unfortunates.  Several  inmates  at  the  bottom 
were  crushed  to  death  or  suffocated  shortly  after  being  thrown 
into  the  wagon.  I  was  in  the  middle  of  a  wagon  and  part  of  the 
second  layer,  unable  to  move  my  right  shoulder  and  arm.  My  legs 
were  trapped  in  between  the  bodies  of  others,  cutting  off  my 
blood  circulation.  A  few  more  fortunate  inmates  were  leaning 
against  the  wall  of  the  boxcar  and  thus  had  a  firm  support.  This 
enabled  them  to  use  their  feet  against  those  squatting  closest  to 
keep  them  at  a  distance.  Each  time  the  wagon  was  filled,  about 
eighty  to  one  hundred  people  were  crammed  together  like  in  a  can 
of  sardines.  At  this  stage  many  friendships  were  terminated  as 
everyone  fought  for  his  life.  We  barely  noticed  the  fact  that 
the  cars  were  moving  and  that  our  fateful  journey  had  begun. 

The  entire  train  consisted  of  six  boxcars  for  the  inmates, 
and  after  every  second  car,  there  was  a  carriage  for  the  guards. 
Towers  were  mounted  on  top  of  these  carriages  so  the  guards  would 
have  an  unrestricted  view  into  and  over  the  boxcars  and  thus 
retain  complete  control  over  us.  The  manned  towers  were  equipped 
with  machine  guns  and  rifles.  Most  of  the  guards  were  Volks - 
deutsche  SS  and  Ukrainians;  only  a  few  were  actually  Germans. 
After  a  while,  my  bizarrely  contorted  body  felt  completely  numb 
and  my  right  foot  was  hurting  dreadfully,  stuck  between  a  mass  of 
bodies.  I  thought,  "Only  through  a  miracle  will  I  be  able  to 
free  myself."  Some  of  my  fellow  inmates  incredulously  watched  my 
efforts  to  extricate  myself.  They  assumed  that  I,  too,  would 
share  the  fate  of  those  who  were  dying  an  agonizingly  slow  death 
by  suffocation.  They  were  perplexed  when,  with  the  last 
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strength  of  a  desperate,  I  twisted,  pulled,  shoved  and  tore 
myself  out  of  the  mass  of  limbs  and  bodies.  Emerging,  I  was  on 
top  of  the  heap. 

The  horror  train  moved  rather  slowly,  stopping  mostly  at 
night  when  there  was  less  chance  for  anyone  to  witness  it.  The 
sight  of  us  could  have  turned  even  the  most  hardened  Nazi  into 
opposition  to  the  Regime.  Fortunately  for  us,  the  weather  was  so 
cold  that  the  corpses  were  not  decaying  as  rapidly  as  they  might 
have  in  warmer  temperature.  We  were  not  allowed  to  remove  them 
from  the  cattle  wagons  in  order  not  to  leave  any  trace.  Conse¬ 
quently,  space  was  continuously  decreasing  because  of  the  bloated 
condition  of  the  perpetually  increasing  number  of  dead  bodies. 

By  the  third  day  of  our  journey,  the  food  rations  were 
nearly  exhausted.  One  of  the  inmates  was  leaning  against  a  wall 
of  the  wagon  in  a  so-to-speak  "superior  position”  and  thus  had 
become  a  member  of  the  boxcar  power  elite.  In  a  rather 
persuasive  speech,  he  appealed  to  us  to  entrust  to  him  the 
remaining  food  for  safekeeping.  His  rationale  was  to  prevent  the 
immediate  devouring  and  theft  of  our  meagre  ration  by  fellow 
inmates.  He  promised  to  divide  the  food  equally  every  day.  He 
said  he  would  appoint  two  or  three  lieutenants,  also  leaning 
against  the  wagon  wall,  to  supervise  the  proper  daily  distribu¬ 
tion  of  food.  This  new  leader  quickly  turned  into  a  dictator  and 
tyrant.  He  and  his  handpicked  lieutenants  coerced  us  into  giving 
up  most  of  our  remaining  bread  and  leftover  margarine,  whether  we 
agreed  to  it  or  not.  The  first  day  everybody  received  a  fair 
share,  but  on  the  second  day  this  new  "junta"  divided  all  the 
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bread  amongst  themselves  and  their  favorites.  Soon  after  the 
remaining  food  had  been  devoured  by  the  members  of  the  power 
elite.  Eventually,  the  lieutenants  killed  the  dictator.  His 
reign  was  short-lived,  and  no  one  shed  a  tear  over  him. 

More  and  more  people  died.  Many  of  the  living  no  longer  had 
the  strength  to  move  or  struggle.  Immediately,  they  were  covered 
by  people  crawling  on  top  of  them,  seeking  refuge  from  others  who 
were  still  struggling  and  pushing.  They  suffered  a  slow, 
terrible  death  of  suffocation.  I  shall  never  forget  the  moment 
when  an  arm  came  up  somewhere  from  the  bottom,  pinching  me,  and 
pulling  on  the  rags  I  was  wearing,  in  a  vain  effort  to  remove  the 
corpses  on  top  of  him  and  myself  on  them.  The  horrible  suffering 
these  human  beings  had  to  endure  is  difficult  to-imagine  and 
could  not  be  experienced  in  the  worst  possible  nightmare. 

I  still  remember  the  former  Block-Elder  {Blockal teste) ,  a 
strong-backed  fellow  with  friendly  brown  eyes  and  a  sympathetic 
face.  Weakened  and  helpless  from  apparent  pneumonia,  he  was 
virtually  buried  by  the  bodies  of  fellow  inmates.  He  refused  to 
struggle  and  live  at  the  expense  of  causing  injury  or  death  to 
fellow  inmates.  I  tried  to  help  him  as  best  I  could.  Clutching 
my  hand,  he  seemed  to  want  to  reassure  me.  I  hoped  by  holding 
his  hand  I  could  be  of  some  support  to  him  during  the  final 
moments  of  his  life.  As  he  was  dying,  an  almost  angelic  smile 
appeared  on  his  face,  reflecting  relief  and  peace. 

As  we  passed  through  various  railroad  stations,  we  were  able 
to  recognize  the  route  the  train  was  taking.  From  Silesia  we 
traveled  to  Moravia.  Many  railroad  stations  had  been  bombed 
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during  air  raids,  with  railway  carriages  scattered  all  over  the 
place.  Seeing  that  the  Allies  were  active  in  fighting  the  Third 
Reich  gave  us  a  new  glimpse  of  hope;  so  they  were  not  ’’asleep" 
after  all.  On  the  sixth  day  we  passed  through  Bohemia,  and  I 
thought  of  my  relatives  and  friends.  What  would  they  say,  how 
would  they  respond  if  they  could  see  me  in  my  present  state? 
Emaciated  and  haggard  as  I  was,  they  would  not  have  recognized 
me.  Then  I  wondered  what  would  happen  if  I  tried  to  escape. 
Indeed,  some  inmates  were  jumping  from  the  boxcars  either  to 
commit  suicide  or  in  a  desperate  but  futile  attempt  to  escape. 
When  the  train  had  stopped  in  the  midst  of  a  barren,  wintery 
countryside,  a  former  well-known  attorney,  in  his  despair,  jumped 
out  of  the  boxcar  shouting,  "I  cannot  take  it  any  longer,  I  am 
going  home!"  From  his  watch  tower,  an  SS-guard  pointed  his  gun 
at  him  and  ordered  him  back  into  the  train.  He  reluctantly 
obeyed.  When  he  had  finally  lowered  himself  back  into  his  former 
position,  the  SS-guard  shot  him  in  cold  blood.  Another  inmate 
jumped  out  of  the  boxcar  while  the  train  was  moving  and  was 
immediately  killed  by  machine  gun  fire.  Even  if  they  had 
succeeded  in  getting  away  from  the  train,  in  their  condition  they 
would  have  been  unable  to  walk  for  even  the  shortest  stretch, 
quite  apart  from  the  fact  that  in  their  inmate  outfits  they  would 
have  been  apprehended  by  a  hostile  populace  and  handed  over  to 
Nazi  authorities.  If,  against  all  odds,  I  had  managed  to  escape 
and  find  refuge  with  relatives  or  friends,  it  would  have  meant 
grave  danger  to  them.  Had  I  been  discovered,  everybody  involved 
would  have  been  executed.  As  far  as  can  be  determined,  all  the 
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inmates  who  tried  to  escape  during  our  death  march  and  the  boxcar 
journey  to  Dachau  were  shot,  and  I  am  sure  my  fate  would  have 
been  much  the  same. 

Occasionally,  a  Ukrainian  SS-guard  came  to  inspect  the 
wagon.  Looking  around,  he  noticed  one  of  my  good  friends 
crouching  next  to  me ,  a  boy  of  about  sixteen,  shifting  around, 
trying  to  adjust  himself  in  his  half-sitting,  hal f-squatting 
position,  and  leaning  on  me  because  there  was  not  enough  room  to 
position  himself  otherwise.  The  SS-man's  eyes  were  now  firmly 
fixed  on  him;  his  impassionate  blue  eyes  conveyed  a  readiness  to 
kill.  He  casually  drew  out  his  Luger  pistol  as  if  he  wanted  to 
reassure  himself  that  it  was  still  there.  He  aimed  and  shot. 

The  next  thing  I  saw  was  an  expression  of  surprise  on  the  boy's 
face.  His  eyes  reflected  the  fading  of  life.  The  SS-guard  had 
shot  him  through  the  jugular  vein. 

Time  passed  slowly.  We  had  no  food  or  water,  so  we  ate  snow 
or  drank  our  urine.  By  now,  we  all  were  completely  covered  with 
lice  and  other  vermin.  The  train  moved  on  day  after  day.  During 
the  sixth  day,  I  gradually  recognized  the  countryside  and  knew 
that  we  were  near  Prague,  the  city  of  my  childhood  in  which  I 
knew  every  corner  and  place  of  beauty,  art,  and  architecture,  the 
city  which  I  rediscovered  every  day  while  growing  up  -  the  city 
which  I  loved.  The  beautifully  carved  wooden  statue  of  mankind 
in  one  of  the  ancient  convents,  which  showed  one  part  of  man  in 
full  bloom  and  loveliness  and  the  other  in  a  state  of  complete 
decay,  came  to  mind.  My  experience  on  this  train  gave  that 
statue  a  new  dimension  and  meaning.  I  had  seen  enough  of  human 
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destructiveness  and  cruelty  to  last  a  lifetime.  As  a  young 
person  of  barely  18,  totally  unprepared,  I  was  suddenly  faced 
with  death,  terrifying  ugliness,  and  decay.  I  was  thinking  of 
the  statue  in  terms  of  sub  specie  aeternltatls ,  as  President 
Thomas  Garrigue  Masaryk  used  to  say  -  from  the  perspective  of 
eternity,  which  gave  my  suffering  new  meaning.  What  does 
temporal  suffering  mean  in  the  face  of  eternity?  What  role  do  we 
play  as  humankind  in  the  universe? 

It  must  have  been  the  seventh  day  of  our  journey  when  we 
arrived  at  Prague.  As  we  stopped  near  the  railway  station  under 
a  bridge,  people  stopped  to  look  at  us.  They  must  have  felt 
compassion  because  some  threw  food  from  the  bridge  into  the 
wagons  and  handed  down  water  to  us.  This  was  the  first  time  that 
we  received  fresh  water  during  all  this  time,  except  for  snow 
that  had  fallen  from  heaven.  However,  not  many  inmates  got  water 
because  those  who  were  physically  in  better  shape  threw  them¬ 
selves  at  the  water  and  spilled  most  of  it. 

As  the  train  moved  on,  the  surviving  inmates  became  more  and 
more  restless.  The  wagons  were  now  full  of  piles  of  decaying 
corpses.  Some  inmates  were  fighting  for  more  space  as  was  the 
case  with  two  brothers  and  their  friend.  They  were  the  former 
lieutenants  of  the  dictator  whom  they  had  killed.  The  three  were 
leaning  against  the  wall  of  the  wagon.  They  had  managed  to  keep 
this  advantageous  position  by  way  of  kicking  and  beating  all 
intruders  who  came  too  close.  Finally,  as  they  were  out  of  bread 
and  less  space  was  available  all  the  time  -  the  corpses  did  not 
care  to  move  -  the  brothers  decided  to  dislodge  their  friend  who, 
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having  a  terrible  flu,  was  too  hoarse  to  speak  and  too  sick  to 
defend  himself.  At  first  they  teased  him,  threatening  to  throw 
him  into  the  center  of  the  wagon,  to  be  trampled  on  by  others, 
which  meant  certain  death.  He  could  neither  understand  their 
animosity  nor  move  to  give  them  more  space.  Although  he  pleaded 
with  his  friends  in  a  barely  audible,  raspy  voice,  they  did  not 
show  any  mercy  and  kicked  him  away  from  his  wall-leaning  position 
into  the  center  of  the  wagon  where  he  landed  on  other  inmates' 
heads  and  limbs.  Nobody  could  stand  this  weight  for  long,  so  his 
body  was  pushed,  shoved,  and  kicked  around  the  open  boxcar  until 
it  was  beaten  to  death. 

Like  everybody  else,  I  tried  to  hang  onto  the  little  space  I 
had.  Many  times  I  was  threatened  or  even  attacked,  but  in  my 
despair  I  always  had  enough  strength  to  defend  myself  with  fists, 
feet,  and  my  strong  teeth.  I  bit  my  attackers  as  deeply  as  I 
could.  My  face  and  body  were  covered  with  bruises  and  abrasions. 
Erik  Schwarz,  my  young  Czech  friend,  squatting  next  to  me  and 
whom  I  tried  to  protect,  had  a  right  foot  so  decayed  that  the 
blanket  I  had  lent  him  (I  had  managed  to  acquire  two,  whereas 
most  others  had  only  one)  was  covered  with  pus,  feces,  and  urine. 
His  foot  was  virtually  hanging  on  a  piece  of  skin.  He  also  had 
dysentery  and  some  other  infectious  diseases.  He  could  not  keep 
himself  upright  any  longer  and  finally  lay  on  me.  This  made  it 
almost  impossible  for  me  to  breathe  and  I  began  to  suffocate.  I 
begged  him  to  move  because  I  could  stand  his  weight  and  excre¬ 
ments  no  longer.  The  fellows  next  to  us  also  started  to 
complain.  Finally,  we  pushed  Erik  out  of  his  position.  He  was 
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beaten,  kicked,  and  landed  in  the  center  of  the  wagon,  his 
fingers  and  limbs  broken  by  fellow  inmates.  He  died  in 
excruciating  agony,  his  hand  pointing  towards  heaven. 

At  this  stage  several  inmates  had  lost  their  senses.  Some 
wpre  jumping  out  of  the  moving  train.  By  now  even  more  were 
drinking  their  own  urine.  Then  we  passed  through  Pilsen,  a  Czech 
town  where  Pilsner  beer  originated.  A  few  laborers  who  were 
working  near  the  railway  station  brought  us  some  food.  They  had 
barely  enough  time  to  talk  to  us  and  give  us  the  food,  water  and 
beer,  or  whatever  they  happened  to  have,  when  the  SS-guards  came 
and  roughly  pushed  them  away  with  their  rifles. 

Shortly  afterwards,  we  crossed  the  border  into  Bavaria, 
Germany.  Again  the  train  stopped,  but  we  were  not  given  any 
water  or  anything  else.  Half  buried  by  awful  smelling,  decaying 
corpses,  few  of  the  still  surviving  inmates  had  any  hope  left.  I 
was  completely  devastated.  A  deranged  inmate  climbed  over  to  us 
from  another  boxcar,  trying  to  get  into  ours.  He  was  already 
badly  bleeding  from  a  bullet  wound.  Nearly  everyone  tried  to 
dissuade  him  or  protested  for  drawing  undue  attention  of  the  SS 
to  all  of  us.  He  obviously  did  not  know  what  he  was  doing  at 
this  point;  he  could  not  move  forward  or  backward.  Suddenly  an 
SS-man  appeared,  shot  and  killed  him.  At  this  moment  I,  too,  was 
at  the  end  of  my  wits  and  lost  my  self-control,  shouting  at  the 
SS-man,  "Why  don't  you  shoot  me,  too?"  But  he  only  laughed  and 
disappeared  as  quickly  as  he  came. 

My  situation  became  increasingly  worse  as  the  train  moved 
on.  Some  of  the  fellows  next  to  me  warned  me  that  if  I  continued 
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to  occupy  so  much  space,  I,  too,  would  end  up  in  the  center  of 
the  wagon,  trampled  to  death  by  fellow  inmates  and  would  add  to 
the  mountain  of  corpses.  At  this  point,  only  the  physically 
strongest  and  a  few  lucky  ones  were  still  alive.  The  two 
brothers  who  earlier  had  abandoned  their  friend  and  thus  had  him 
killed,  started  to  quarrel  with  each  other,  making  me  their 
scapegoat.  I  could  not  hold  my  position  any  longer  and  was 
thrown  into  the  center  of  the  wagon.  In  my  despair  I  looked 
around  for  support  but  an  idea  saved  me.  There  was  still  one 
unoccupied  side  of  a  pile  of  smelly,  slimy,  glassy- looking 
corpses,  which  I  could  lean  on.  Supporting  myself  with  my  heels 
which  I  buried  in  between  two  corpses,  I  secured  a  foothold.  One 
of  the  corpses  supporting  me  was  the  remains  of  my  friend  Erik. 

I  stayed  in  this  position  for  about  a  day.  When  I  felt  I  could 
no  longer  hold  on,  the  train  stopped.  The  boxcars  were  opened  by 
inmates  who  told  us  that  we  had  arrived  at  Dachau. 

The  local  SS-guards  receiving  us  at  the  camp  were  horrified 
at  the  sight  of  us.  We  were  saturated  with  the  sickly,  sweetish 
odor  of  rotting  bodies  which  lingered  in  the  air.  Some  of  the 
SS-guards  even  expressed  feelings  of  compassion  and  tried  to  be 
helpful.  They  did  not  beat  us  and  addressed  us  civilly.  I  was 
appointed  by  one  of  them  as  guardian  of  a  nearby  water  faucet 
barraged  by  inmates  who  had  not  had  a  drink  of  water  since  the 
beginning  of  our  gruesome  journey.  My  first  and  last  position  of 
authority  as  detainee  in  Nazi  death  camps.  The  water  from  the 
faucet  was  polluted  and  unpotable.  After  endless  waiting  we  were 
processed  through  registration,  showers,  disinfection,  and 
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finally  change  of  clothing.  We  felt  greatly  relieved  to  be  rid 
of  the  filthy  rags  and  lice  and  somewhat  cleaner.  The  few 
possessions  we  had  saved  were  taken  away  from  us.  They  took  the 
photographs  of  my  mother  I  had  hidden  in  different  places  on  my 
body,  as  well  as  important  papers,  notes,  medicine,  and  a 
beautiful  penknife  I  had  acquired  at  Auschwitz-Birkenau .  About 
the  medicine  I  felt  rather  guilty  because  I  could  have  given  it 
to  one  of  my  needy  fellow  inmates  who  had  asked  me  for  it,  but  I 
had  refused.  Taking  some  of  it  saved  me  from  a  deadly  pulmonary 
disease.  While  we  were  waiting  to  be  assigned  to  a  barrack,  an 
SS -Hauptsturmfiihrer  (Captain)  came  to  inspect  and  talk  to  us. 
Because  I  was  the  "fittest"  of  the  surviving  wrecks  and  spoke 
perfect  German,  I  inadvertently  became  the  spokesperson  of  the 
group  of  survivors.  Addressing  the  SS-officer  and  member  of  the 
SD  ( Sicherheltsdlenst  -  Security  Service)  with  the  intrepidity  of 
someone  who  has  nothing  to  lose,  I  said,  "You  can  see  in  what  a 
state  we  are,  either  you  shoot  us  and  end  our  terrible  suffering 
or  help  us  to  stay  alive."  The  SS -Hauptsturmfiihrer  was  impressed 
with  my  boldness  and  enterprise.  He  ordered  the  Block-Elder  of 
the  infirmary  barrack  to  which  we  had  been  assigned  to  give  us 
extra  food  rations.  We  actually  received  them  for  about  two 
weeks.  This  may  have  saved  or  at  least  prolonged  the  lives  of 
some  of  us.  Other  inmates  from  our  group  perished  with  poorly 
treated  or  untreated  frostbite,  infected  wounds,  and  a  variety  of 
other  infections  and  diseases.  Some  of  us  lived  long  enough  to 
be  liberated  on  April  29,  1945,  by  members  of  the  Seventh  U.S. 

Army,  the  famous  Rainbow  Division.  Most  of  us  had  resisted  our 
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tormentors  by  keeping  up  the  will  to  survive  although  we  had  lost 
the  belief  that  we  actually  would. 

Most  of  my  relatives  and  friends  perished  in  death  camps.  I 
have  survived  but  have  lost  my  previous  capacity  for  love  and 
happiness. 
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APPENDICES 


1.  Photograph  One: 

Young  eighteen  year  old  survivor  John 

Steiner  after  liberation  of  the  concentration 
camp  Dachau,  showing  a  U.S.  colonel  the  ovens 
in  the  crematorium. 

2.  Document  One: 

Copy  of  the  Official  Register,  concentration 
camp  Dachau.  See  bottom  listing,  "Jan  Steiner, 
born  in  Prague,  arrived  from  Gross  Rosen  (G.R.) 
death  and  labor  camp  on  Feb.  26,  1945." 

3.  Document  Two: 

Certificate  of  Releas-e  from  the  concentration 
camp  Dachau  on  June  12,  1945. 

4.  Document  Three: 

Proclamation— sworn  statements  taken  in  late 
1945  after  W.W.II  who  testified  that  Jan 

Steiner  behaved  at  all  times  responsibly 
towards  fellow  inmates  during  his  internment 
and  as  a  conscientious  Czech.  Among  the 
most  reknown  signatories  are  the  Archbishop  of 
Prague,  the  surgeon  Dr.  F.  Blaha,  and  the 
former  governor  of  the  Czech  National  SOKOL 
Movement . 

S.  Document  Four: 

Distinguished  Medal  of  Honor  and  Valor  bestowed 
commemoration  for  active  participation  in  the 
National  Resistance  Movement  and  the  liberation 
of  Czechoslovakia  in  the  years  of  1939  -  1945. 

6.  Document  Five: 

Jewish  Bulletin  article  of  December  4,  1992. 
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COMMENTARY 


Document  five 

Museums  help  us 
remember 


Survivors’  needs 
come  first 


Nearly  half  a  century  ago, 
when  l  was  a  young  man 
shivering  in  the  cold  at 
Auschwitz,  I  had  a  simple 
dream.  The  most  that  I  could 
hope  for  was  that  our  tragedy  — 
the  suffering  of  the  Jewish  peo¬ 
ple  —  would  be  remembered 
During  those  dark  days,  we 
were  pained  as  much  by  the  fear 
that  our  suffering  would  never 
be  known  as  we  were  by  the 
futility  of  our  anguish. 

Fifty  years  later,  it  appears  that 
our  fear  was  not  entirely  unjusti- 
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fied.  Many  young  people  today 
—  even  Jewish  students  —  know 
little  or  nothing  about  the  Holo¬ 
caust 

Even  more  chilling  are  the 
growing  phenomena  of  histori¬ 
cal  revisionism  and  neo-Naz¬ 
ism. 

Everywhere  I  turn,  I  witness 
the  effect  of  these  pernicious 
movements.  “Scholars"  argue 
that  there  were  no  gas  chambers 
and  that  Zyklon  B  was  not  used 
An  advertisement  declaring  that 
the  Holocaust  is  a  hoax  has  been 
published  in  numerous  universi¬ 
ty  newspapers.  Hate  crimes  are 
sweeping  through  Europe.  It 
goes  on  and  on. 

Sadly  enough,  we  survivors 
are  entering  our  twilight  years, 
and  in  the  next  few  decades 
when  the  last  Holocaust  sur¬ 
vivors  and  liberators  are  gone, 
there  will  be  no  witnesses  to  tell 
how  the  Nazis  systematically 
murdered  our  people. 

How  will  we  counter  the 
rewriting  of  history  and  the 
escalating  hatreds  in  a  world  of 
ever-growing  forgetfulness? 

Education  is  the  first  step. 

Six  months  from  now,  the  U.S. 
Holocaust  Memorial  Museum 
will  open  in  Washington,  D.C. 
Both  as  an  educational  institu¬ 
tion  and  as  a  living  memorial  to 
the  millions  of  victims  of  Nazi 
terror,  this  national  museum  is 
charged  with  the  solemn  task  of 
preserving  the  memories  of 


those  tragic  years,  and  teaching 
Americans  those  painful  lessons 
so  the  meaning  and  relevance  of 
the  Holocaust  are  never  lost 

The  museum  will  stand  in  the 
capital  of  the  free  world  not  only 
as  a  painful  reminder  of  the  dan¬ 
gers  of  unbridled  racism,  but 
also  as  a  testament,  and  perhaps 
as  a  challenge,  to  the  central 
issue  of  any  democratic  society: 
the  responsibility  of  individuals 
in  a  democratic  society  when 
human  freedoms  are  placed  at 
grave  risk. 

Recognizing  the  universal  sig¬ 
nificance  of  the  Holocaust,  in 
1980  Congress  unanimously  vot¬ 
ed  to  establish  the  museum  on 
federal  land  and  through  private 
funding.  Since  then,  thousands 
of  donors  from  across  the  nation 
have  responded  to  this  call  to 
educate  and  remember.  Among 
them  are  many  generous  Bay 
Area  residents  who  have  con¬ 
tributed  artifacts,  oral  histories 
and  substantial  funds  to  the  pro¬ 
ject 

Because  this  is  a  national  insti¬ 
tution,  the  uniquely  American 
dimension  of  the  Holocaust  will 
be  represented.  Not  only  will  the 
museum  teach  Americans  about 
how  our  troops  liberated  the  Nazi 
camps  in  1945,  it  will  also  teach 
visitors  about  the  dark  side  of  the 
American  record  during  the  per¬ 
secution  and  mass  murder  of 
innocents.  This  museum  will 
chronicle  America’s  disinterested 
response  to  the  Nazi  book-burn¬ 
ings  of  1933,  the  country’s  non¬ 
committal  role  in  the  1938  Evian 
conference  to  deal  with  Jewish 
refugees,  the  refusal  to  grant 
entry  to  hapless  refugees  aboard 
the  SS  St.  Louis  in  1939,  the  trav¬ 
esty  of  the  Bermuda  Conference 
of  1943,  and  the  decision  not  to 
bomb  the  camps  in  1944. 

Although  we  Jews  were  the 
primary  targets  of  Nazi  hatred, 
we  weren’t  alone.  The  museum 
also  will  document  the  persecu¬ 
tion  and  murder  of  the  millions 
of  other  victims  of  the  Nazis, 
including  Gypsies,  homosexuals, 
Soviet  POWs,  political  oppo¬ 
nents,  the  handicapped  and 
Jehovah’s  Witnesses. 

What  place  could  be  more 
appropriate  to  tell  such  a  story 
than  our  nation's  capital,  within 
view  of  the  great  monuments 
which  represent  the  democratic 
ideals  we  so  cherish? 

1  don’t  offer  the  U.S.  Holo¬ 
caust  Memorial  Museum  as  a 
panacea  for  historical  revision¬ 
ism  and  mounting  hatreds.  But  it 
is  a  start,  a  powerful  weapon 
against  those  who  seek  to 
obscure  and  deny  the  truth  — 
and  one  that  deserves  support 
from  all  of  us. 


As  a  Holocaust  survivor,  let 
me  briefly  share  some 
reflections  on  a  subject 
which  has  concerned  me  for  quite 
sometime. 

For  years,  we  have  seen  consider¬ 
able  time  and  energy  going  into  the 
design  and  construction  of  costly 
monuments  to  victims  of  the 
Holocaust  These  memorials  have 
been  primarily  initiated  by  affluent 
American  Jews,  as  well  as  by  a 
handful  of  successful  survivors. 

Most  of  us  will  readily  agree  that 
remembering  the  dead  is  not  only 
historically  essential  —  it  also  will 
serve  as  a  potent  reminder  of  this 
monumental  tragedy. 

Yet,  simultaneously,  the  Holo¬ 
caust  survivors  themselves  have  fre¬ 
quently  been  ignored  by  the 
American  Jewish  community.  Little 
if  any  hospitality  has  been  extended 
to  them  and  minimal  support  has 
been  rendered. 

Survivors  frequently  live  a  social¬ 
ly,  as  well  as  economically,  deprived 
life.  They  often  are  isolated,  without 
the  benefit  of  a  support  system,  be 
it  family  or  even  caring  friends. 
Those  who  are  blessed  with  a  happy 
family  life  unfortunately  are  in  the 
minority.  For  the  most  part,  sur¬ 
vivors  tend  to  be  shunned  by  the 
community,  because  they  are 
uncomfortable  reminders  of  a 
monumental  catastrophe,  the 
perennial  bearers  of  bad  news. 

Most  Holocaust  survivors  con¬ 
tinue  to  experience  problems  and 
may  be  more  difficult  to  deal  with 
than  others  who  have  not  gone 
through  such  indescribable  suffer¬ 
ing.  Many  have  been  traumatized 
and  suffer  what  is  fashionably  called 
post-traumatic  stress  disorder  And 
while  they  have  neither  become 
drug  addicts  nor  alcoholics,  many 
survivors  frequently  suffer  from 
severe  depression.  Many  have  had 
second  thoughts  about  the  merit  of 
their  survival  and  are  suicide- 
prone. 

Yet  few  fellow  citizens  are  inter¬ 
ested  or  concerned  about  survivors’ 
well-being,  welfare  or  loneliness. 
Even  fewer  extend  invitations  to 
them  or  would  be  willing  to  serve  as 
substitute  family  and  welcome 
them  into  their  fold. 

Most  survivors  have  now  reached 
advanced  age,  and  many  are  with¬ 
out  the  support  of  a  family,  proper 
health-care  or  adequate  housing. 
Couldn’t  the  community  help  sur¬ 
vivors  of  the  Holocaust  to  enjoy  the 
remainder  of  their  lives  in  peace 
and  a  modicum  of  dignity?  Perhaps 
some  philanthropists  could  support 
a  project  and  lend  a  hand  to  those 
in  need,  do  something  to  aid  sur¬ 
vivors  in  carrying  their  burden  of 
untold  suffering  during  the  final 
phase  of  their  life. 

No  question,  it  is  simpler  and  less 
aggravating  —  as  well  as  more 


impersonal  —  to  invest  in  the  erec¬ 
tion  of  inanimate  monuments  than 
to  deal  with  the  living. 

That  there  should  be  a  memorial 
for  the  millions  of  dead  is  beyond 
argument  The  question  is,  how 
much  money  should  be  allocated  to 
this  project  at  the  expense  of  pre¬ 
sent-day  needs. 

For  example,  the  Holocaust  Oral 
History  Project  is  one  such  or^ni- 
zation  gathering  and  preserving  liv¬ 
ing  testimonials  from  survivors  in 
an  environment  that  is  intimate  and 
supportive.  For  many  survivors. 
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telling  their  stories  has  been  the  first 
step  towards  a  healing  process  in 
helping  them  ease  the  burden  of 
almost  50  years  of  silence.  For 
many,  it  was  a  second  liberation  to 
tell  their  story  to  a  compassionate 
interviewer. 

Should  financial  priority  be  given 
to  the  $150  million  needed  for  the 
construction  of  a  stone  monument 
rather  than  to  the  collection  of  liv¬ 
ing  voices  bearing  witness  to  such 
horrors?  We  should  not  allow  com¬ 
mercialization  of  the  Holocaust  to 
take  precedence  over  the  modest 
yet  monumental  task  of  the  Oral 
History  Project  to  keep  history 
alive. 

The  same  applies  to  TIKVA,  a 
self-help  peer  group  of  survivors 
which  has  accomplished  an  incredi¬ 
ble  amount  over  the  past  several 
years.  TIKVA  provides  survivors 
with  mental  health  services  on  a 
low-fee  or  no-charge  basis;  visits  for 
hospital-  and  home-bound  sur¬ 
vivors;  peer  group  discussions  in 
San  Francisco,  Berkeley,  Walnut 
Creek  and  Palo  Alto;  and  a  number 
of  social  and  cultural  events.  With  a 
limited  staff,  few  resources  and  a 
sparse,  precarious  budget,  TIKVA 
has  managed,  in  a  very  real  way,  to 
make  life  easier  for  survivors. 

The  erection  of  memorials  by 
itself  is  not  a  substitute  for  personal 
engagement  to  make  amends. 
Survivors  need  your  attention,  con¬ 
cern  and  support.  The  dead  have 
their  suffering  behind  them. 
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